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Hotel Tours West 
Travelling in Automobiles 


Camping Tours East 






Travelling in Motor Coaches 


























EASTERN CAMPING TOUR—Fifteen Days—Only $115.00. Including—The Allegheny Mts., Gettysburg, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mt. Vernon, Annapolis, Valley Forge, New York, West Point, Watkins Glen, Finger Lakes Region, Niagara 
Falls, and Lake Erie. 


NEW ENGLAND-CANADIAN CAMPING TOUR—Fifteen Days—Only $125.00. Including—Niagara Falls, Cherry 
Valley, Berkshire Hills, Mohawk Trail, Lexington, Concord, Boston, the Great Stone Face, Franconia Notch, White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, Green Mountains of Vermont, Lake Champlain, Montreal, Thousand Islands, Toronto, 
Windsor, and Detroit. 





THE NEW IDEA IN TOURS—Personally Conducted—Travelling in Automobiles ! ! ! 
WESTERN-YELLOWSTONE HOTEL TOUR—Fifteen Days—Only $170.00. Including—The Little Brown Church in the Vale, Mitchel! 
Corn Palace, the Bad Lands of South Dakota, Black Hills, Devil’s Tower National Monument, Big Horn Mts., Yellowstone Park, Jackson 
Hole Country, Cheyenne Frontier’s Day Celebration, Rocky Mountain National Park, Denver and Colorado Springs. 

NATIONAL PARKS HOTEL TOUR—Thirty-five Days—Only $265.00. Including—Kansas City, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Petrified Forest, 
Grand Canyon National Park, Phoenix, 
Yuma, El Centro, Tia Juana, Mexico, 








PARKHILLS’ TOURS, Agua Caliente, San Diego, Long Beach, 
32 Chester St. Los Angeles, Hollywood, Bakersfield, 
Champaign IIl. Sequoia National Park, Yosemite Na- 


tional Park, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Crater Lake National Park, The Dalles, 
Columbia River Drive, Spokane, Lake 
Louise and Banff in Canada’s Rocky 
| 2 Eastern Camping Tour Mountain National Park, Calgary, Gla- 
cier National Park, Yellowstone Na- 

O New England-Canadian Camp- tional Park, Shoshone Canyon, Cody 


Please mail me more information 
concerning your tours. I am inter- 
ested in the one checked below. 


ing Tour | Road, Big Horn Mts. Devil’s Tower 
National Monument, Black Hills and 
| o Western-Yellowstone Hotel Tour | Bad Lands of South Dakota and a 
—— thousand and one other interesting 
| O National Parks Hotel Tour i 

| Name Plan now for 


| Address Your Summer Vacation 


PARKHILLS’ TOURS 
32 Chester St. Champaign, III. 
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.the paramount tour value: Join its annual expedi- 


00 tien covering 8000 miles. 2% states, Old Mexice. 


“Better than Anything in the World, I'd Love to Go Again” says Emma Scharstein, 
1609 Clayton St., Cincinnati. 


Attend Olympic Games in Los Angeles 

What great days seeing, completely and 

systematically, Colorado, Yellowstone, 
Salt Lake, Yosemite, San Francisco, 

Hollywood, Los Angeles, Catalina, Tia 

Juana, Grand Canyon, Petrified For- 

est, Carlsbad Caverns, the great South- 

west, and the Historic South. 1,200 

American Wonders! We leave points 

in Illinois in June. 
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Broadmoor-Cheyenne Mountain Highway, Colo. by-ways as well as highways ! 
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Mt. Wilson Observatory 
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3 and 4 hour courses in connection with 
this educational-recreational expedition. 
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cushioned radio 
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Miles and Meals per Dollar.” Go this year— 
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PERFORMANCE IS BETTER THAN PROMISE! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
Offers complete Sickness and Accident Protection FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
Twenty-one Years of Outstanding Service to Teachers Everywhere 


Another E. B. A. Record of Performance: Benefits Paid during 1931, $260,573.36; since 
organization, $1,378,823.01 — — A card will bring an interesting story without obligation to you 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
i foothills of the Rockies, offers you 





unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing; tain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow,gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 





tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
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| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Southern Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Carbondale, March 10 and 11, 
1932. Speakers and other entertainers 
now scheduled include W. D. Henderson, 
Director of the Extension Division of the 
University of Michigan; R. A. Schwegler, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Kansas; William McAndrew, 
Editor, School and Society; Edmund 
Vance Cooke, poet; Capt. Donald M. Me- 
Millan, Arctic Explorer, and the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University Orches- 
tra. There are to be twenty sectional 
meetings. 





Southwestern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, East St. Louis, March 31 
and April 1. Speakers: C. A. Prosser, 
Director of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Samuel W. Grafflin, White Plains, N. Y., 
Editor of the American Aristocrat; David 
Wulf Anderson, Indianapolis, Ind., who 
will give the “Folklore of George Wash- 
ington”; Clark TEichelberger, Chicago, 
Executive Secretary of the League of 
Nations Association; Rollo Walter Brown, 
Cambridge, Mass., author and lecturer; 
Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 





Mid-West Physical Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 30-31, April 1-2. A four-day session 
of interest and value to teachers and su- 
pervisors of health and physical educa- 
tion, school physicians and nurses, health 
teachers, athletic coaches and directors, 
and school administrators. Prominent 
speakers include Dr. Boyd Bode, Dr. Lee 
Vincent, Dr. Charles Berry, Dr. ‘Dudley 
B. Reed, Dr. J. F. Williams, Miss Mabel 
Lee, Dr. B. O. Skinner, Dr. C. L. Brown- 
ell, Mr. Emil Rath, Mr. Carl Schrader, 
and many others. Demonstrations of 
class work will be a feature. Railroad 
rates—one fare and one-half on all lines. 
Ask for a railroad certificate. An added 
special feature of the convention will be 
the Mary Wigman Dance Recital and 
reception on Thursday night, March 31. 
Reservations should be made in advance 
with the convention manager, H. 8. Wood, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 





Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A., annual 


Mention Tx Iuimvors Teacnenr when writing to advertisers 


meeting, Oak Park-River Forest Twp. 
High School, Oak Park, April 18, 1932. 
Speakers: Ernest W. Butterfield, State 
Commissioner of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; William J. Hutchins, Presi- 
dent, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 





The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, annual 
meeting, Rochester, New York, April 
20-22, inclusive. On the program will 
appear men and women of real educa- 
tional value in this country. A reduced 
rate of one fare and one-third is offered 
by the passenger associations. This 
group of teachers and supervisors presents 
a yearbook of great worth. Membership 
is $1 for teachers and $2 for supervisors. 





Association for Childhood Education, 
annual convention, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4-7. The convention 
will be the first held since the merging 
of the National Council of Primary Edv- 
cation with the Association for Childhood 
Education, formerly the International 
Kindergarten Union. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Patty Smith Hill, William Heard Kil- 
patrick, Marjorie Hardie, Ernest Groves, 
and many other educators of wide experi- 
ence will contribute to the program. The 
usual railroad rate of one fare and a half 
will be available to all registering at the 
convention who secure certificates when 
buying the ticket to the convention. 





World Federation of Education Asso 
ciations, Regional Conference, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, July 25-30, 1932. The conference 
will relate to all countries in the Pacific 
and will deal with such subjects as the 
Dual Language Problem, Modern Educa- 
tional Problems in the Oriental Setting, 
Vocational Education, Health Education 
and Adult Education. 

For information concerning the pro 
gram, write to the President, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. For matters pertaining to travel 
accommodations and general arrange 
ments, write to the Secretary-General, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., al 
nual meeting, Rockford, Friday, October 
21, 1932. 
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The Depression and Tenure 


A Study of the Effects of Present Economic Conditions on the 
Number of Vacancies in Administrative Positions in Illinois 


By WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Principal, Matheny School, Springfield 


N A TIME of economic upheavals 
such as we are passing through, 
the teachers do not escape un- 
seathed. The most noticeable 

effects are upon salary and tenure. The 
present discussion is confined to ten- 
ure in administrative positions in 
Illinois. 

Such statements as ‘‘now is a poor 
time to move,’’ ‘‘ positions are searce,”’ 
“everyone is holding what he has,”’ 
are often heard in teachers’ discus- 
sions. It is generally known that 
there is a large number of applicants 
for every vacancy. This study is an 
inquiry into the actual number of 
vacancies and the tenure in several 
classifications of positions over a pe- 
riod of years. 


The data were assembled from the 
Illinois School Directory for the 
school years 1927-1928 through 1931- 
1932. These years were selected be- 
cause they provide an excellent basis 
of comparison as they include a sea- 
son of financial ease and one of finan- 
cial stringency. Over 13,000 positions 
were classified and tabulated. Some 
explanation of the classifications is in 
order as the scheme used in the IIli- 
nois School Directory was not strictly 
followed. In the table the positions 
classified as superintendencies are 
those where one person has charge of 
both elementary and secondary school 
work regardless of the number of pu- 
pils directed. Later in the discussion 
some facts are brought out concern- 
ing the group that is usually called 
city superintendents. The positions 
classified as village principalships are 
those where one person has charge of 
only elementary school work in a com- 
munity. These include one room 
schools and what is sometimes called 
‘the largest village in the world,’’ 
Oak Park. In some communities one 
person has charge of both the elemen- 
tary school or schools and the local 
high school. Such a person is em- 


ployed by two boards of education. 
These positions have been grouped 
under the heading, village and high- 
school combination. The elementary 
principals’ group is self-explanatory. 
High-school principalships were di- 
vided into two main classes. One 
group, listed in the table as junior 
and senior high school, unit system, 
is composed of those principalships 
of either junior or senior high schools 
in a city system where a superinten- 
dent has general oversight of the 
work. Only those schools were classi- 
fied as junior high schools which list- 
ed their teachers as high-school teach- 
ers. Even though the school was re- 
ported as a junior high school in the 
directory, if its teachers were classi- 
fied as grade teachers the school was 
considered as an elementary school in 
this report. All other high schools, 
whether village, township, or com- 
munity were grouped together and 
subdivided on the basis of enrollment 
as shown in the table. 


Without doubt some errors have 
crept into the table. Then, too, all in- 
formation in the Directory may not 
be correct. In some of the city sys- 
tems principals are shifted from one 
building to another. Such changes 
often appear in the Directory as new 
positions when no vacancy really ex- 
isted. It is also probable that some 
errors have been made in classifica- 
tion and tabulation of such a large 
number of positions. However, much 
care was exercised in gathering the 
data and it is believed that the table 
rather accurately portrays the actual 
situation. 

The total number of vacancies for 
any one year may be obtained by add- 
ing the number of positions being 
held for the first year in each of the 
nine classifications. The table shows 
that there were 598 vacancies for the 
school year 1927-1928. There is a de- 
crease in this number in each of the 
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following four years. For the school 
year 1928-1929 there were 579 vacan- 
cies, a decrease of 19 from the preced- 
ing year. For the school year 1929- 
1930 there were 540 vacancies, a de- 
crease of 39 from the preceding year 
and a decrease of 58 from the year 
1927-1928. For the school year 1930- 
1931 there was a slight increase, the 
vacancies numbering 544. For the last 
year included in this study, 1931- 
1932, there were 524 vacancies. This 
indicates a shrinkage of 74 in the 
number of available positions from 
the year 1927-1928. A twelve per cent 
reduction in the number of openings 
in the administrative field in the state 
probably compares very favorably 
with the opportunities offered in other 
professions or in commercial fields. 


A more minute analysis of the data 
shows that the shrinkage in the num- 
ber of available positions was distrib- 
uted over the several classifications. 
In the group of city superintendents 
the number of vacancies ranges from 
82 to 101. The low year for this group 
was 1930-1931, while the high year 
was 1928-1929. The present year with 
99 vacancies compares very favorably 
with 1927-1928, in which there were 
93 vacancies. Probably this group 
which includes many small salaried 
positions has had about a normal 
turnover during the period under dis- 
cussion. In order to check up on the 
changes in the higher salaried posi- 
tions among the group usually called 
city superintendents a special classifi- 
eation, not shown in the table, was 
made. According to the statistics in 
the latest edition of the Illinois Blue 
Book, there are twenty-nine cities in 
the state with a population of 15,000 
or over, excluding Chicago. Because 
of special conditions Chicago is omit- 
ted from this study. In this group of 
cities the person in charge of elemen- 
tary schools was considered as the 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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The Depression and Tenure 


A Study of the Effects of Present Economic Conditions on the 
Number of Vacancies in Administrative Positions in Illinois 


By WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Principal, Matheny School, Springfield 


such as we are passing through, 

the teachers do not escape un- 

seathed. The most noticeable 
effects are upon salary and tenure. The 
present discussion is confined to ten- 
ure in administrative positions in 
Illinois. 

Such statements as ‘‘now is a poor 
time to move,’’ ‘‘ positions are scarce,’’ 
‘‘everyone is holding what he has,”’ 
are often heard in teachers’ discus- 
sions. It is generally known that 
there is a large number of applicants 
for every vacancy. This study is an 
inquiry into the actual number of 
vacancies and the tenure in several 
classifications of positions over a pe- 
riod of years. 


The data were assembled from the 
Illinois School Directory for the 
school years 1927-1928 through 1931- 
1932. These years were selected be- 
cause they provide an excellent basis 
of comparison as they include a sea- 
son of ncial ease and one of finan- 
cial stringency. Over 13,000 positions 
were classified and tabulated. Some 
explanation of the classifications is in 
order as the scheme used in the IIli- 
nois School Directory was not strictly 
followed. In the table the positions 
classified as superintendencies are 
those where one person has charge of 
both elementary and secondary school 
work regardless of the number of pu- 
pils directed. Later in the discussion 
some facts are brought out concern- 
ing the group that is usually called 
city superintendents. The positions 
classified as village principalships are 
those where one person has charge of 
only elementary school work in a com- 
munity. These include one room 
schools and what is sometimes called 
‘‘the largest village in the world,’’ 
Oak Park. In some communities one 
person has charge of both the elemen- 
tary. school or schools and the local 
high school. Such a person is em- 
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ployed by two boards of education. 
These positions have been grouped 
under the heading, village and high- 
school combination. The elementary 
principals’ group is self-explanatory. 
High-school principalships were di- 
vided into two main classes. One 
group, listed in the table as junior 
and senior high school, unit system, 
is composed of those principalships 
of either junior or senior high schools 
in a city system where a superinten- 
dent has general oversight of the 
work. Only those schools were classi- 
fied as junior high schools which list- 
ed their teachers as high-school teach- 
ers. Even though the school was re- 
ported as a junior high school in the 
directory, if its teachers were classi- 
fied as grade teachers the school was 
considered as an elementary school in 
this report. All other high schoois, 
whether village, township, or com- 
munity were grouped together and 
subdivided on the basis of enrollment 
as shown in the table. 


Without doubt some errors have 
crept into the table. Then, too, all in- 
formation in the Directory may not 
be correct. In some of the city sys- 
tems principals are shifted from one 
building to another. Such changes 
often appear in the Directory as new 
positions when no vacancy really ex- 
isted. It is also probable that some 
errors have been made in classifica- 
tion and tabulation of such a large 
number of positions. However, much 
care was exercised in gathering the 
data and it is believed that the table 
rather accurately portrays the actual 
situation. 

The total number of vacancies for 
any one year may be obtained by add- 
ing the number of positions being 
held for the first year in each of the 
nine classifications. The table shows 
that there were 598 vacancies for the 
school year 1927-1928. There is a de- 
crease in this number in each of the 
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following four years. For the school 
year 1928-1929 there were 579 vacan- 
cies, a decrease of 19 from the preced- 
ing year. For the school year 1929- 
1930 there were 540 vacancies, a de- 
crease of 39 from the preceding year 
and a decrease of 58 from the year 
1927-1928. For the school year 1930- 
1931 there was a slight increase, the 
vacancies numbering 544. For the last 
year included in this study, 1931- 
1932, there were 524 vacancies. This 
indicates a shrinkage of 74 in the 
number of available positions from 
the year 1927-1928. A twelve per cent 
reduction in the number of openings 
in the administrative field in the state 
probably compares very favorably 
with the opportunities offered in other 
professions or in commercial fields. 


A more minute analysis of the data 
shows that the shrinkage in the num- 
ber of available positions was distrib- 
uted over the several classifications. 
In the group of city superintendents 
the number of vacancies ranges from 
82 to 101. The low year for this group 
was 1930-1931, while the high year 
was 1928-1929. The present year with 
99 vacancies compares very favorably 
with 1927-1928, in which there were 
93 vacancies. Probably this group 
which includes many small salaried 
positions has had about a normal 
turnover during the period under dis- 
cussion. In order to check up on the 
changes in the higher salaried posi- 
tions among the group usually called 
city superintendents a special classifi- 
eation, not shown in the table, was 
made. According to the statistics in 
the latest edition of the Illinois Blue 
Book, there are twenty-nine cities in 
the state with a population of 15,000 
or over, excluding Chicago. Because 
of special conditions Chicago is omit- 
ted from this study. In this group of 
cities the person in charge of elemen- 
tary schools was considered as the 
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Stagecraft at New Irier High School 


By 


OLIVE LOTHROP GROVER, Head of Art Department 

















A model stage set designed by a pupil for “The Green Goddess” 


6, AY back when’’ New Trier 
was a very new school, with 
only a handful of students 


and fewer teachers, we felt 
that we must have at least one play 
every year. To be sure, we had to 
travel a number of miles up the 
North Shore to find a place in which 
to produce them at the Ravinia 
Theatre. This theatre had a general 
hodgepodge of stock sets and prop- 
erties from which we could select 
enough to make a fairly presentable 
staging for our attempts. 

We usually had someone outside 
the school to ‘‘coach’’ the players, but 
occasionally it was done by one or 
two of the teachers who were in- 
terested. 


We gave The Rivals, She Stoops to 
Conquer, Mr. Bob, The Private Sec- 
retary, and The Little Minister at 
Ravinia. And then we had a small 
addition to our building, with a gym- 
nasium on the third floor, and there, 
on an improvised stage, the first plays 
at our own school were given; and 
what a funny little stage it was, hung 
with green denim curtains borrowed 
from the dressing-rooms of the gym- 
nasium and with the actual windows 
at the end of the room serving as part 
of the scenery, hung with glass and 
side curtains. But it was such fun 
to be able to use our own things, and 
have a play in our own building, 
meagre as its possibilities were. 

Some time after those early efforts, 


Pupil’s model for “If I Were King” 
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there were more additions to our 
school plant, and we had a real Audi- 
torium with a stage, not very well 
equipped at first, but a real joy to us 
who had longed for a real stage of 
our own. To this we have added, 
from time to time, new sets of scenery 
and better lighting equipment. We 
still have much to look forward to 
before we have it as we wish, but we 
are better off than many high schools. 

I well remember the very first com- 
mercial ‘‘set’’ we bought. A com- 
mittee, including two of the students, 
went to one of the best scene-painting 
shops, at that time, in the city, and 
after a process of weeding and put- 
ting two and two together, we suc- 
ceeded in getting quite a presentable 
looking outfit (which today would 
seem a bit old-fashioned) not garish, 
and with many possibilities, especially 
if we used the wrong side for cottage 
or kitchen. A little later, we acquired 
a ‘‘woodland’’ set; it, too, served its 
purpose, but has long since gone to 
the diseard along with the early in- 
teriors, with the exception of a few 
flats which still find a place ocea- 
sionally. Then a short course at my 
old school in Boston resulted in the 
making of a model set of columns and 
arches, which looked as though it 
might have practical value, and, as 
the Dramatic Club had some funds 
on hand, the model was reproduced 
in full size, fourteen feet high, and 
with the color to our liking, grey 
stone, stippled with several colors so 
that we could get good lighting effects. 
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About this time we added a little to 
our lighting equipment. This new 
setting, which could be used for both 
exterior and interior arrangements, 
with another simple one, familiarly 
known as the ‘‘Grey set,’’ and a full 
‘‘misprint’’ eretonne hanging, and a 
straight sky cyclorama has served us 
for a long time. They are all still 
used, with occasional coats of paints 
and in combination with the newer 
ones. 
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regular plays each 
year, with the addi- 
tion each alternate 
year of an opera, 
given by the music 
department, for which 
stage directing and 
settings have been in 
charge of the dra- 
matie people. 

Along with a regular Director, we 
had a real stage crew, members of the 


A Roman theatre, on one-fourth inch scale, made as a class project. The 
entire model is about three feet square. 





All this may seem a long 
preamble to classes in stage- 
craft, but it seemed as though 
it might be of interest for some 
of you teachers to know how 
things are sometimes developed 
as the need comes for them. 

After the first plays in our 
own building, most of the per- 
formances were directed by 
some member of the faculty, 
just because it was interesting 
and enjoyable. Finally a new 
English teacher was engaged, 
part of whose’ program was to 
take charge of the dramatic 
work, and since that time we 
have had from three to five 





The Fortune Theatre, exterior and 
interior, made as a second-year Stage- 
craft class project. Designing and 
construction of this model entailed 
many hours of study of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. 











student body under the direction of 
a faculty member, and together we 
learned many things about the stage 
through experience, supplemented by 
much reading of reliable books. At 
last came a day when it was suggested 
that Pomander Walk would be a 
good play. 

This meant a departure for us in 
the way of setting if we were to get 
the atmosphere which we wanted, the 
carrying out of the little lane of two- 
story houses, with the gazebo and the 
water’s edge. As this all had to be 
done by the boys on the stage crew, 
in our own shops, the only plausible 
solution was to give them a working 

(Continued on Page 236) 


Model of the Saugenash Tavern, one of 
Chicago’s early hostelries, in the great 
dining-room of which, after the building had 
been deserted as a tavern, were given the 
first professional theatrical performances in 
the city. 
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“Mint and Anise and Cumin” 


An Address Delivered before the Schoolmasters’ Club at 
Bloomington, Illinois, February 6, 1932 


JOHN CALVIN HANNA 


HIS PAPER is based upon 

some very definite opinions 

which I have long held as to the 

objectives and the process of 
teaching and upon what I have per- 
sonally observed in high-school class- 
rooms through a period of eighteen 
years, during which time I have vis- 
ited and observed the work done by 
teachers and pupils in most of the 
high schools of Illinois, visiting, I 
guess, as many as five thousand 
classes in that time, and probably 
nearer ten thousand. 

Many of these teachers were doing 
very good work; a majority of them 
were doing tolerable work; some of 
them were doing work barely accept- 
able; a few were doing wretched 
work. 

I recognize the importance of a na- 
tural gift for teaching and the serious 
handicap of the young man or woman 
who lacks that gift and who, never- 
theless,—usually without conscious- 
ness of his or her deficiency—is ener- 
getically trying to teach. 

The old proverb says, Orator fit, 
poeta nascitur,—‘the orator is made, 
the poet is born,’’ and one is tempted 
sometimes to extend the proverb to 
substitute ‘‘the teacher’’ for ‘‘the 
poet.’”’ 

It is hard, if not impossible, to tell 
by looking at a candidate whether the 
Lord really intended him for a teach- 
er and whether he substituted his own 
intention for that of the Deity. Be- 
cause of that difficulty in observing 
the intention of nature in the birth 
of John Smith and Mary Jones, we 
are seemingly obliged to set up other 
standards to govern the selection and 
employment of teachers. 

We insist that the teachers shall 
have completed a high-school course 
of study and in addition not less than 
two years of work in an institution of 
higher learning, and that in the case 
of teachers in four-year high schools 
they shall have completed four years 
of work in such an institution 

Moreover we require that the can- 
didate shall have earned at least fif- 
teen of those one hundred and twenty 
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semester hours that are necessary for 
a degree, by completing professional 
or educational courses. 

And now we are in addition requir- 
ing that in most fields of instruction 
the candidate shall have had special 
study to the amount of sixteen semes- 
ter hours in the field of the subject 
matter which he is going to teach in 
an institution of higher learning. 

It is, of course, made more difficult 
to enforce these standards because of 
the awkward system which has grown 
up, or has been allowed to persist as 
to how teachers are chosen for the 
particular school in which they are 
to teach. We have about twelve thou- 
sand school boards in Illinois whose 
members in most cases are sure that 
it is their duty and privilege to select 
the teachers and who then bind them- 
selves by a contract to pay those 
teachers’ salaries for a school year. 

Attention has been called more 
than once to the fact that there are 
more school board members in Illinois 
than the total number of school teach- 
ers in the state; and there are no 
statutory requirements for the selec- 
tion of school board members. 

Many of these men and women are 
intelligent people and most of them 
are really devoted to the interest of 
the school. It is, however, no reflec- 
tion on anything except our awkward 
system that very many of them are 
not really qualified to select a par- 
ticular teacher for a particular piece 
of work. It is really the function of 
the superintendent or principal to se- 
lect the particular teachers needed for 
and to be assigned to particular tasks. 

Some school boards are wise enough 
to recognize the truth that while they 
individually are no doubt better 
qualified, each of them, than the su- 
perintendent or principal would be to 
run successfully a farm or a drug 
store or the methodist church or a 
barber shop, it is equally true, and is 
not a reflection upon the character or 
ability of school board members, to 
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say that the superintendent or prin- 
cipal is better qualified than any of 
them to select the particular teachers 
for that particular school and for 
those particular classes. 

Furthermore, if it should prove 
that the superintendent or principal 
is not better qualified for this task, 
then it is time to get another man in 
his place. 

However, the fact still remains that 
our general requirements for qualified 
teachers are requirements as to pre- 
paration and training rather than as 
to skill and ability to teach. 

Now what is the result of this sys- 
tem of requirements including a col- 
lege degree, fifteen hours of profes- 
sional training and sixteen hours of 
special subject preparation. As I have 
said before, among these thousands of 
high-school teachers whom I have vis- 
ited, many are doing very good work, 
a majority are doing tolerable work, 
and yet some are doing barely accept- 
able work and a few are doing 
wretched work. 

Naturally, we should all be glad to 
see something that would improve the 
work of all the teachers or, if that 
should be necessary, that would elim- 
inate them from the list of those to 
whom the citizens entrust the train- 
ing of their children. 

Kindly note the word ‘‘training.’’ 
That, to my mind, is the real mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘education.’’ This 
word is not derived, as institute lec- 
turers used to say it was, from the 
Latin word educere which means to 
‘draw out’’ but from the Latin word 


educare which means fundamentally 


**to train.”’ 

Now aside from a proportionately 
small amount of information needed 
that one may be successful in any- 
thing—whether it be preaching or 
cutting hair or throwing baskets or 
ploughing or even for thinking—suc- 
cess is to be attained chiefly by guided 
practice. The pupil must practice, 
the teacher must guide. One more 
Latin proverb fits in here and that is 
Fit faber fabricando; ‘‘The workmen 
or the doer is made by doing.’’ 
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In our high schools, we are not try- 
ing to train pupils to be preachers or 
barbers or druggists or even farmers, 
although there is much which they 
aequire that may be applied in any 
of these and a hundred other occupa- 
tions. But they are all going to be 
self-supporting citizens, controlling 
the affairs of their own families and 
of their own community, their own 
state, their own nation. These young- 
sters in their teens are going, before 
long, to decide questions of vital and 
far-reaching importance in their own 
lives and in those of their own fam- 
ilies, and furthermore in the govern- 
ment of their fellow citizens and of 
that great community which we call 
the nation. 

What then should they be trained 
to do? Most blunders—personal or 
public—are the result of shabby, un- 
trained thinking. If all were trained 
to think clearly and accurately, dis- 
asters, both personal and national, 
would be amazingly decreased. 

Well, what has this to do with the 
inefficiency of teachers which makes a 
few of them wretchedly poor, a con- 
siderable number only barely toler- 
able, and many others less successful 
than they should be? 

In my judgment, it has a vital and 
inevitable connection. I see many well 
educated, hard-working, and even en- 
thusiastic teachers getting poor re- 
sults when we think of the real main 
objective of education, namely train- 
ing the youth to think clearly and to 
govern themselves accordingly. 

There are three processes found in 
the classroom work of teachers, and 
these are examination, drill, and in- 
struction. In the words of that wise 
old edueator, Emerson E. White, 
‘‘Examination, drill, instruction,— 
but the greatest of these is instruc- 
tion.’’ 

This I conceive to be the chief func- 
tion of the teacher—instruction. And 
yet I see many teachers who give most 
of their time and energy to examina- 
tion. Some do nothing else from Sep- 
tember to June but examine, examine, 
examine; ask John certain questions 
to determine whether he has really 
got the lesson which I assigned him 
yesterday, and then grade him ac- 
cordingly. I have asked many teach- 
ers this question, ‘‘If you were to 
‘grade’ John before he _ recites, 
couldn’t you do it about as fairly, 
about as accurately, as after the reci- 
tation?’’; no one of them but replied, 
‘‘Yes, I could.’’ 

Why should a teacher everlastingly 
go through such a wasteful process? 
If that is the aim of the recitation— 
examine and grade, examine and 
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grade,—it would be just as effective 
and vastly cheaper to employ a dicto- 
graph instead of a real teacher. 

Is it possible that no instructor 
ever showed this fundamental truth 
to young candidates for a teacher’s 
diploma? Is it possible that no in- 
structor showed them how to question 
pupils and with what aim in view? 
I have asked myself that question a 
hundred times. 

It must be the pupils’ activity 
which does the developing, the real 
educating. And yet, so many times, 
do teachers with their fifteen or 
twenty semester hours of professional 
training seem to fail utterly in realiz- 
ing this. 

How shall a teacher question pu- 
pils? Usually, in my opinion, in such 
a way as to compel thinking—think- 
ing in the technical sense of that term 
—on the part of that pupil. It is prac- 
tically wasted energy to ask a stu- 
dent in American history ‘‘ When did 
Columbus discover America?’’ and 
then to imagine that the answer 
thrown back from third base, ‘‘1492,’’ 
marks a step forward. If instead of 
that question the teacher would 
throw out this inquiry ‘‘Why didn’t 
Columbus or somebody else discover 
America in 992?’’ not immediately 
ealling on somebody for a reply, then 
there would be some thinking im- 
pelled in most of the minds in the 
class. 


Another fault seen in many classes 
is traceable to a false conception of 
the purpose of the class exercise. 


UNDERSTAND teaching is no 
easy task, but it must be understood 
before a teacher becomes a master in 
the field of instruction; and before 
understanding comes, some straight and 
fundamental reasoning about the essen- 
tials of good teaching must be consum- 
mated. Furthermore, teaching must be 
founded upon learning. The understand- 
ing of learning leads on to the discov- 
ery of teaching procedures, and all 
teaching activities without that basis be- 
come mere routine maneuvers in a 
chartless sea. 

Recent investigations bring out the 
startling, nevertheless common, data 
which show that teachers want definite 
help, minute assistance, mechanical de- 
vices, anything at all which can be ap- 
plied in a routine way without the pains 
of thinking and psychological planning. 
Then there are those teachers, thousands 
upon thousands of them, who adopt 
some new fad in education, some adver- 
tised procedure, just because it is new, 
different, and easily and mechanically 
applied. . . . So many thousands desire 
to know and use the things, they never 
stop to think of the kingdom which must 
be known before the things.—Franx 
A. Butter, Pennsylvania State College 
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Many teachers seem to imagine that 
the aim is to build up the theme, the 
lesson, the topic, by asking and re- 
ceiving correct answers to be used in 
the structure for which they are striv- 
ing. Somehow, when I see that kind 
of performance, I get into my mind 
the figure of a brick mason laying one 
brick upon another, and the pupils as 
attendants, each handing him a brick 
when called on. 

Right with this and closely con- 
nected with this is the false attitude 
of the teacher in calling on Tom who 
answers incorrectly and then turning 
to George who answers to her satis- 
faction and then going right on with 
her building up of the subject. She 
has not taught either of the two. 
George was already taught, and poor 
Tom is left dead or crippled by the 
wayside. The path of many a teach- 
er 1s one triumphant procession to- 
ward her goal—namely, the building 
up of the subject by fishing for cor- 
rect answers from somebody—and the 
path is strewn with dead and wound- 
ed and nobody goes back to restore 
them to life or even to heal their 
wounds. What a farce it is! No truer 
word was ever uttered about teaching 
than this,—I have forgotten who said 
it first—‘‘Unless the teacher is both 
able and willing to descend to the 
level of the individual pupil in his 
general intellectuality and his devel- 
opment in that particular field, no 
teaching occurs.’’ 

Is it possible that no one ever 
taught or trained those teachers in 
regard to this absolutely essential and 
fundamental truth? 

But some unthinking inquirer may 
object that the time and energy re- 
quired to bring up the slower ones to 
the understanding point is taken in 
unfairness to the ‘‘brighter’’ ones in 
the class. Nothing more foolish or 
more vicious in its results was ever 
brought forward. 

Suppose George, the bright boy, in 
answer to a question rattles off a cor- 
rect reply and the teacher says, 
**Very nicely done, George,’’ and 
thus metaphorically pats him on the 
back, what is accomplished? Nothing. 
George deserves no adulation; he has 
merely done what should be expected 
from his superior gifts. But suppose 
that teacher turns to John who is a 
“‘dull’’ boy, after George’s reply, 
and says ‘‘Do you understand that, 
John?’’ Poor John replies ‘‘ Well, no, 
I didn’t get that.’’ Then the teacher 
turns to her pet pupil and says, 
**George, you’ll have to do that over 
and take more pains this time to make 
everybody understand you.’’ 

After two or three cases of this 

(Continued on Page 238) 





The “Last Supper” by Leonardo da Vinci 


AN APPRECIATION 
By 


ERNST DERENDINGER, PH.D. 


Head of the Department of Fine Arts 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 


UST AS ALL the world during 

Christmas time looks closer and 

longer at famous pictures of the 

‘‘Manger of Bethlehem”’ with 
the new-born child, so does one at 
Easter linger piously before images 
relating the story of Redemption. The 
climax of this story is represented by 
the Cross of Calvary; the Cross that 
brings to mind all the heart-rending 
agonies suffered by a Redeemer. But 
in between Manger and Cross stands 
that most sacred pledge of the Savior : 
the Cup of the New Testament. 

Since the days of the Catacombs 
artists have endeavored to tell and 
re-tell in ever new versions the story 
of that momentous event when the 
Lord sat down with his twelve dis- 
ciples to partake, for the last time on 
earth, of the Passover. But it is uni- 
versally admitted that none ever told 
this story so convincingly and inimi- 
tably as Leonardo da Vinci. 

It was in 1492 when Leonardo re- 
ceived the commission to paint the 
‘‘Last Supper’’ to a refectory wall 
of the monastery church, San Maria 
delle Grazie, in Milan. The artist 
immediately began to look around for 
representative types for his Christ 
and the twelve disciples. During five 
years he made sketches, dozens of 
them, always discarding previous 
ones for new ones. Actual work on 
the refectory wall was not begun be- 
fore 1495. Three years later the enor- 
mous picture of fifteen by twenty- 
eight feet was finished. Unfortunate- 
ly, this most remarkable painting, the 
prize of all religious pictures of the 
world, is today but a shadow of its 
erstwhile beauty. 

At the time when Leonardo painted 
the ‘‘Last Supper’’ oil had just come 
to be used as a medium for the mix- 
ing of colors. Leonardo unbeknown 
to him, got hold of a poor grade of 
oil; this circumstance, together with 
a damp condition of the wall, early 
reduced the fine qualities of this mas- 
terpiece. Already by the middle of 


the sixteenth century it was reported 
that the picture had begun to deter- 
iorate. To arrest the process of de- 
terioration no expense was considered 
too high. In 1726 and again in 1770 
the picture was painted over in the 
original colors by famous artists. But 
other factors also contributed to 
hurry the ruin of the world’s finest 
painting. In 1652 the monks, most 
irreverently, broke through the wall 
below the center of the picture for 
the purpose of installing a door. In 
1800, during the occupation of Milan 
by Napoleon, the refectory was used 
as a stable for horses and the men 
would make sport in pelting the heads 
of the Apostles with stones. 

Good copies, fortunately enough, 
have from time to time been made of 
this treasure by artists of renown. 
One of these copies, a copper etching 
by Raphael Morghen, made in 1800, 
is here reproduced. and we are great- 
ly relying on it in the course of our 
present appreciation. May we now, 
after this historical introduction, ac- 
quaint ourselves with the content of 
the picture. After this is done an at- 
tempt at interpreting the meaning of 
the individual characters will be 
made. 


E ARE looking into a good-sized 

room of which three walls are 
visible. The two side walls are hung 
with carpets; the wall at the head of 
the room is pierced by one door and 
two windows; the ceiling is divided 
into numerous recesses by beams run- 
ning at right angles with the three 
walls; it is the regular coffered or 
boxed ceiling of the Renaissance pe- 
riod. Simplicity is the keynote of 
every individual arrangement in this 
room. Door and windows are deeply 
recessed, but there is no provision 
made for closing either of these open- 
ings. Over the door there is a nicely 
profiled semi-arch, resting on Ionic 
scrolls. Quite in line with the avowed 
simplicity is the table, consisting of 
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one or more long boards supported by 
four trestles. But the fine linen table 
cloth, neatly ironed, with a beauti- 
fully modelled border design, offsets 
the frugality of the table. Note how 
carefully the ends of the cloth have 
been tied into knots; this is done to 
prevent these ends from dragging on 
the floor and being stepped on. 

Through door and windows we look 
into a wide landseape. Brooks are 
running through green meadows; in 
the distance is a lake along the bor- 
ders of which one may distinguish 
two churches, a castle and many 
houses; mountains are closing in the 
prospect. 

Light comes into the room from 
high left; it evenly covers the bright- 
er surfaces like faces and hands of 
the men, but especially the right-hand 
wall and the table cloth. In contrast 
to these bright surfaces we have the 
dark heads of some of the disciples, 
a dull-colored gown here and there, 
brown carpets and parts of ceiling 
and walls whither the light no longer 
penetrates. Judging from the amount 
of light coming into the room or seen 
through door and windows it is late 
afternoon, perhaps an hour or so be- 
fore sundown; this indicates that it 
was customary to take the evening 
meal at an hour when artificial light 
could still be dispensed with. 

But the universal appeal of this 
inimitable picture rests primarily 
upon that most fortunate and per- 
fectly natural way in which the thir- 
teen men have been placed at the 
table. A great woman once wrote 
these words: ‘‘Say something that is 
self-evident for the first time and you 
are immortal.’’ It is this very truth 
that made Leonardo’s ‘‘Last Supper”’ 
and a few other creations timeless; 
I am thinking of ‘‘Silent Night.’ 
Leonardo has arranged the disciples 
in four equal groups; two of them are 
at the right and two at the left side 
of Christ; this, at once, gives the 
Master the dominant position at the 
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center of the table. To single Him out 
still more, Leonardo has made use of 
the simple expedient of seating the 
Master directly into the light of the 
open door. A perfect balance is es- 
tablished, so much so, that the slight- 
est shift of any of the component 
parts would irreparably disturb the 
symmetry of the entire composition. 
As to the type of the individual dis- 
ciple we must admit that each has 
been chosen so fittingly that to sub- 
stitute one name for another would 
be a matter of sheer impossibility. 
Beginning with the group at the right 
end of the table we have: Simon, 
Thaddaeus and Matthew; then follow 
Philip, James the elder and Thomas; 
the group at the left end of the table 
comprises Bartholomew, James the 
lesser and Andrew; then comes the 
fourth group with Judas, Peter and 
John. One may justly marvel at the 
combination of heterogeneous char- 
acters in this last group; but there is 
a reason for this as will be pointed 
out later. 


‘4 7ERILY I say unto you, that one 

of you shall betray me.’’ The 
Master has just spoken these ominous 
words, the effect caused by them is 
enormous. Had a thunderbolt come 
out of a clear sky and crashed into 
this peaceful assembly it could not 
have wrought greater confusion and 
consternation. Not ignobly do they 
behave, these men; but a great fear is 
spread over their faces, the fear of 
losing that which is most sacred and 
dearest to them. At the far ends of 
the table the confusion has begun and 
like tempest-swept waves it moves on 
towards a common goal, with the in- 
tensity of excitment ever increasing 
until it all comes to an abrupt stop at 

the Rock of Ages. 


Bartholomew leaps up like a flash 
without giving his feet time to become 
disentangled: ‘‘What was that, did 
[ hear right?’’ He is a fine type of 
man, in his best years of life, is im- 
petuous and cannot be trifled with. 
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He leans way over the table so as to 
hear better and make sure that his 
ears have not deceived him. 

His neighbor James has heard it 
aright and now reaches across the 
shoulders of Andrew tapping Peter 
on the arm: ‘‘Peter, find out who is 
meant.’’ Andrew is the first at this 
side who has already reached a very 
definite conclusion; he gives expres- 
sion to it by an unmistakable gesture : 
‘God forbid that any suspicion 
should come my way, for I would 
have nothing to do with so wretched 
an act!’’ And you instinctively feel 
that this man’s heart is as open to 
the light as his hands; they are equal- 
ly unsullied by treason. 

And the storm still increases; the 
waves are rolling higher, always in 
the direction of the Master; from 
Bartholomew to the hand of James, 
to the arm of Peter. He, the most 
sanguine among the disciples, looks 
indeed menacing with that knife in 
his right hand; but he is hardly con- 
scious of this. In the frenzy of ex- 
citement he cares for nothing, for no- 
body that may be blocking his road. 
Ruthlessly he crushes his neighbor 
against the table, leans forward as 
much as possible, his head touching 
that of John. Fire gleams in Peter’s 
countenance and as he points in the 
direction of the Master we can almost 
hear what he says: ‘‘John, quickly 
ask Him whether it is I whom He 
means.’’ But John does not answer. 
He is not asleep either; he is weary ; 
his soul is sick with grief. What does 
it matter, anyhow, who it is, as long 
as so frightful a thing is possible! 

The climax at this end of the table 
has been reached; the very attitude 
and position of John plainly indicate 
that the storm-tossed waves of excite- 
ment have commenced to roll back. 

At the other end of the table sits 
whitehaired Simon, a clean profile, 
like Bartholomew. His heart harbors 
no guile. He is the least perturbed 
among the disciples; he even refuses 
to believe in the presence of a traitor 
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among the twelve. Do we not follow 
Him like children whither He goeth? 
Do we not carry Him on our very 
hands? It is utterly unthinkable that 
there should be a traitor amongst us. 
Simon does not mean to contradict the 
Master ; he merely gives expression to 
his belief in the integrity of all the 
disciples. Simon argues in order to 
gain his neighbors to his viewpoint 
hoping that, with their aid, the Mas- 
ter may be convinced of their undi- 
vided friendship and loyalty. 

Already, however, Thaddaeus re- 
futes the arguments that appear so 
perfectly evident to Simon; but inas- 
much as he belongs to the kind-heart- 
ed, the peace-lovers, his objections are 
not of a very demonstrative nature. 
This is quite different in the case of 
Matthew. He is the youngest of the 
three; besides, his former position as 
customs collector (if we may thus in- 
terpret Mt. 9, 9; Mk. 2, 14 ete.) has 
taught him sound judgment of human 
nature. ‘‘Simon, your argument is 
all wrong ; look up there at the Master 
and see how serious and resolved He 
is. An attitude like His is not based 
on mere guessing; there must indeed 
be a traitor among us.”’ 

We dare say that these three — 
Simon, Thaddaeus and Matthew — 
are the most objective in their actions 
among the disciples. None is con- 
cerned about himself; none attempts 
to declare his innocence or asks: Is 
it I? Heart and soul they are en- 
gaged to argue the possibility or im- 
possibility of the presence of a traitor. 

Meanwhile, at the right side of 
Matthew a young man with silky hair 
and of beautiful countenance has 
risen to his feet; it is Philip. There 
is anguish in his face; with both his 
hands he points to his bosom and 
from a clean heart comes the state- 
ment : ‘‘ Master, I swear it is not I!’’ 
And what about James? He sits di- 
rectly at Christ’s left hand. The Mas- 
ter’s head is slightly turned in his 
direction so that it would have been 

(Continued on Page 240) 
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Health Program at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb 


By 
DONALDA E. 
MORRISON, R.N. 


Director 
Of the Health Service 
N.L S. T. C. 


T IS OUR purpose not only to 

train teachers in academic sub- 

ject matter and methods but also 

to prepare them for leadership, 
that they may guide youth onward 
toward the goal of desirable citizen- 
ship. Their capacity to do this thing 
will serve as the true index of the 
effectiveness of our teaching and will, 
we trust, justify our existence. 

Our responsibility to the student 
teachers and to the generation they 
will serve can be best discharged by 
encouraging the most fit of our stu- 
dents to continue their preparation 
for teaching, and by assisting those 
with disqualifying handicaps to find 
their most promising field of en- 
deavor. 

Our objective is, of course, to fur- 
nish knowledge and to build up habits 
and attitudes for the purpose of de- 
veloping in the college student intelli- 
gent self directions in healthful. liv- 
ing. 

The problem of attitude formation 
is perhaps the most dominantly im- 
portant of all. The results of teaching 
are lasting, always in proportion to 
the attitudes formed. The formation 
of attitudes, either favorable or other- 
wise, is continually in process; they 
are concomitant results of every spe- 
cific situation. They need constant 
consideration in order that they may 
establish within the individual the 
positive health-promotion attitude 
which is built around the building 
and maintaining of a good, sound, 
vigorous body-machine that is har- 
monious with regard to all its several 
parts. 

The health work in the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College is ac- 
complished through the contributions 


made to it by the various depart- 
ments whose subject matter and lab- 
oratory work is built around health 
objectives. The departments of physi- 
eal education, science, biology, and 
home economics all contribute very 
largely to the health objectives set up 
for our students. In fact, it is difficult 
to find any phase of the teaching pro- 
gram of a teacher training institution 
which does not in some way strength- 
en the mental, moral, spiritual or 
physical health of its student body. 

Beginning with September, 1929, we 
required each freshman student to file 
a record of his physical examination as 
one of the require- 


are of minor significance and, in most 
cases, are self explanatory. In regard 
to thyroid enlargement, twenty-nine 
are listed as palpable, but only eight 
of this number are classified by the 
medical examiners as distinctly ab- 
normal. It is also noted that the wom- 
en are responsible for a high percent- 
age of spinal: imperfections; this is 
accounted for by the fact that an esti- 
mate of their posture was determined 
from shadow graphs made by the 
physical education instructor, while in 
the case of the men, the estimate comes 


(Continued on Page 236) 
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Discipline: Its Transfiguration 


Third of a Series of Articles Developing a Modern Theory of Discipline* 


By THOMAS J. MCCORMACK 


Superintendent of the La Salle-Peru Township High School 
Director of the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College 


Order and Peace 


T WILL be apparent from the 
history of the word (see our 
February article) that the notion 
of discipline comprehends all 

forms of intellectual and ethical train- 
ing—in a sense, that it is synonomous 
with education. But in ordinary 
school-parlance the word has a more 
restricted meaning. In the classroom 
the primary concern of the teacher is 
the establishment and maintenance of 
order. Without order, without peace, 
the conduct of the educational pro- 
cedure is impossible. The techniques 
of establishing and maintaining order 
therefore are fundamental. 


Ends vs. Means 


But they are fundamental only; 
they are the substructure, not the 
edifice. Discipline, physical disci- 
pline, outward order are not an end; 
they are a means to an end. One of 
the most insidious fallacies of human 
thinking is the substituting of means 
for ends, the exalting of instruments 
over purposes. The famous surgeon, 
in his rapture over the beauty of his 
operation, thought it superfluous to 
add that his patient died. Numerous 
operations are performed in the class- 
room of which the technical beauty 
cannot be denied but of which the 
result is spiritual death. We teachers 
should be the moulders, not the assas- 
sins of souls. The peace we should 
seek is not the peace of the cemetery, 
but the peace of the joyous construc- 
tive life. 


Discipline Transfigured 

The order which is established, 
therefore, should be order that is pro- 
ductive, order that is fruitful. Un- 
willing order, enforced order, order 
maintained by penal and _ police 
methods is destructive of the very 
ends for which it is established. 
Compulsion, repression defeat their 


*Copyright, 1932, , T. J. McCormack, under 
the title, A Modern Theory of Discipline. 


own purposes; exhaust the vitality of 
compeller and compelled alike; and 
merely mask the rebellion which they 
naturally and logically excite. The 
purpose of order is freedom—rational 
freedom for constructive ends; and 
rational freedom, paradoxical as it 
may appear, is itself the product of 
compulsion—but of compulsion from 
within, not from without. The centre 
of gravity of the restraint must be 
shifted; shifted from teacher to 
pupil. ‘‘Discipline’’ is now trans- 
figured, is raised from the physical 
to the ethical level ; and the discipline 
of compulsion becomes the discipline 
of self. From coercer the teacher is 
transformed into counseller. The 
process is ethical education. 

This truth has been stated before; 
but I believe, like all truth, it will 
bear repetition. And like all general 
truth it requires qualification —a 
qualification demanded by the con- 
erete realities. The Gentiles will creep 
unsummoned into the most sacred 
fold, and even Utopia needs its Scot- 
land Yard and the police. Heaven 
has its evolution; but Hell is always 
with us. 


The Concrete vs. The Abstract 


A great physician once said : ‘‘ There 
are no diseases, there are only dis- 
eased persons.’’ Every disease, in 
every case, takes a specific form pecu- 
liar to the person affected. And the 
treatment in every case must conform 
to the changed nature of the case en- 
countered. ‘‘Circumstances,’’ so the 
old proverb runs, ‘‘alter cases.’’ Gen- 
eral rules are of little avail in the 
complicated situations of life. Gen- 
eral rules apply only to simple situa- 
tions, and the more general the rules 
the less they tell us of the things we 
need to know. ‘‘Don’t tell me I am 
to eat ‘light foods,’’’ said Aristotle 
to his dietician; ‘‘Tell me to eat let- 
tuce or chicken.’’ And we who missed 
chemistry in our youth prefer to be 
told to avoid sugar rather than carbo- 
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hydrates and bear-meat rather than 
proteins. 

We must, then, be specific. But 
being specific has also its snares. No 
two things in the human world are 
alike. No two individuals, no two 
situations are alike. Every person 
has a different history from every 
other person. The factors determin- 
ing human conduct or misconduct are 
infinite in number. They cannot be 
controlled through a single formula 
or rule. Is it likely they can be con- 
trolled through an infinite number of 
formulas or rules? Such an outlook 
means chaos—intellectual anarchy. 
Some issue there must be from this 
dilemma. The economy of mental 
effort demands it. 

Let us look the facts squarely in 
the face. Aristotle again, over three 
hundred years before Christ, had the 
soundest thought on this subject. 
‘That man is uneducated,’’ he said, 
**scientifically untrained, who expects 
the same precision, the same accuracy 
of results in the science of human 
nature (psychology, ethics, politics, 
sociology) as is obtainable in the 
sciences of inanimate nature (mathe- 
matics, physics, astronomy).’’ In the 
latter sciences (simple and abstract) 
absolute prediction and control are 
possible. In the former sciences (com- 
plicated and concrete) accurate pre- 
diction and control are impossible, or 
at least are rare and relative. It is 
a common fallacy of the thought of 
the day, shared by some very distin- 
guished men, and encouraged by 
oceans of pseudo-research, that the 
conduct of human beings can be or- 
ganized on the same simple mechani- 
cal plan as the conduct of the stars. 
The achievements of the new physics 
and the new astronomy are akin to 
magic, but it is the magic of sim- 
plicity ; and simplicity is not the key 
to the harmoniously confused variety 
of life. We need here a different 
sorcery. 

(Continued on Page 242) 





Editorial Notes And Comment 


ERE are samples of questions coming 
to our office with sinister frequency: 

Will teachers’ salaries be reduced for the next school 
year? 

If so, about how much? 

What can teachers do to prevent or minimize such 
reductions ? 

Replying to the first, we will say that the widespread 
fear of reduction indicates that there is a tendency in 
many communities to induce teachers to accept reduction, 
or to make such reduction arbitrarily without consulting 
the teachers. 

No one can now answer the second question with any 
accuracy. The amount of reduction, if any, depends 
upon the conditions prevailing in each separate com- 
munity at the time of setting the salary for next year. 
Some communities are in much better economic condition 
than others; some have been much more influenced by 
panicky campaigns for retrenchment than others; some 
are out of debt and have paid their teachers up to date, 
while some are deeply in debt and are several months 
behind with the payment of present salaries; and in some 
the public attitude toward the schools and the teachers 
is much better than in others. Therefore, it is probable 
that there will be stringent reduction in some commu- 
nities and none at all in others. 


Questions 


What 
To Do 


N REPLY to the third question, we can only 

repeat and amplify the advice given in the 
editorial ‘‘What Shall We Do?’’ in the January 
Intinois TeEacHER. In order to prevent or minimize re- 
duction, teachers must become instructors of adults as 
well as of children, must inform the public of the pur- 
poses, activities, and achievements of the schools, and 
must enlist as many of the public as possible in a cam- 
paign to save the schools by maintaining teachers’ salaries 
at the highest possible level. The people must be reminded 
that ‘‘as is the teacher so is the school,’’ and that as a 
general rule each district will get the kind of teaching 
service it is willing to pay for. Therefore, reducing 
salaries will eventually reduce the efficiency of the schools 
and the future civic efficiency and the chances of success 
of the children now in school. 

We owe it to the public, to ourselves, and to the insti- 
tution of which we are a part to keep the public informed. 
Let us remember that the schools belong to the people, 
are for the children of all the people, are paid for by the 
people, and are administered by officials elected by the 
people. But, as the schools have become more scientific, 
technical, and elevated to a professional plane, they are 
becoming more difficult for the layman to understand, 
and many of our citizens neither understand nor appre- 
ciate their own educational institution. Therefore, it is 
the duty of those who understand the purposes, plans, 
organization, administration, operation, and results of our 
modern schools to explain these features in terms that the 
average citizen may clearly comprehend. This is particu- 
larly true in this time of depression and panic, when 
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there is so much talk of deflation, retrenchment, economy, 
and waste that the people, excited by these slogans, may 
not make the proper distinction between necessary and 
unnecessary expenditures unless they are reminded of 
what is necessary. Our belief in the necessity of our 
common schools as an American institution and our faith 
in the citizenship of our State when thoroughly informed 
cause us to believe that the people will continue to support 
the schools liberally when thoroughly informed concern- 
ing them. 


What Means 
Shall We Use? 


ET US consider very briefly some 

of the proper means and methods 
of publicity that have been used to 
inform the public concerning the schools and. to convince 
the citizens that they deserve liberal support. 

First, a good school is itself the best argument in 
favor of liberal support. Loyalty to the cause of educa- 
tion, professional training and spirit, ability, enthusiasm, 
and hard work on the part of the teachers produce happy, 
interested, busy, well-behaved, developing pupils, who are 
the school’s best publicity agents. Such pupils, although 
they may not realize it, are daily convincing their parents 
and other citizens that the schools are necessary institu- 
tions and that the teachers are worthy of their hire. 


Second, direct contact with the schools by the citizens 
of the community ought to be invited and encouraged. 
If the only time a citizen is reminded of the school is 
when he writes his check to pay his taxes, he is impressed 
with the cost rather than with the benefits. If the people 
rarely visit school to see for themselves what is being done, 
certain days may be named as ‘‘ parents’ days,’’ or ‘‘visit- 
ing days,’’ to which special invitations are sent to parents 
and other citizens who ought to be interested in the school 
and know what it is doing for the children and the com- 
munity. Not long ago we visited a school during an after- 
noon that had been designated ‘‘ work exhibit day.’’ The 
blackboards were covered with actual work by the pupils, 
cords were stretched along other spaces of the walls, much 
written work illustrated by drawings was suspended from 
these cords, and many desks and tables were covered with 
other specimens of the pupils’ efforts and skill. The 
teachers and several of the pupils, with short pointers in 
their hands, were explaining the work, its purpose, its 
good features, and were even pointing out a few errors. 
Hundreds of parents and others were present, actually 
going to school in more senses than one. In another 
small city, we saw a large show-window in a downtown 
vacant store building that was filled with the work of 
high-school students; and we were told that the samples 
of work were changed every week so as to vary the sub- 
jects and branches, grades, and authors of the work. We 
were informed also that many people from both town and 
country stopped ‘‘to see what the school kids are doing 
now.’’ Of course, many schools have long been giving 
exhibitions and entertainments of a more formal nature, 
where the features have been literary, musical, dramatic, 
or physical exercises, debates, ete. But recently, more use 
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March, 1932 The 
has been made of actual classroom and laboratory work by 
some such methods as are indicated above. Other means 
of direct contact are sending work home by the pupils 
with or without comment by the teacher, a school paper 
or other student publication, open meetings of the faculty, 
the board of education, etc. 

Third, in most communities there are social, civic, and 
religious organizations that can easily be interested in 
the schools; in fact, most of them desire and court definite 
information concerning the schools, their work, and their 
needs. In nearly every city and village and in some 
country districts, there are one or more of the following 
organizations: Parent-Teacher Association, Woman’s 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Labor Union or Federation 
of Labor, Grange, Farm Bureau, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
American Legion, and lodges and secret orders of various 
kinds. The various churches are usually glad to devote 
one or two Sundays each year to the cause of public edu- 
eation. Nearly all these organizations have on their roster 
one or more members of the board of education or of the 
teaching force, who should see that their organizations 
devote a fair share of their time and attention to public 
education and that they get true information concerning 
the schools. Many of them very gladly devote an occa- 
sional meeting or luncheon hour to education and invite 
some well-informed person to talk about the schools, their 
work, and their needs. Many schools have been rendered 
both more efficient and more popular by the interest and 
co-operation aroused in such organizations by leading 
teachers who are members or who were invited to speak 
before their meetings. ‘‘The public’’ to which we have 
referred several times, consists of the sum of all local 
groups and organizations, sometimes co-operating and 
sometimes in conflict. If wise and persistent means are 
used, it is usually not difficult to get most of them to 
co-operate in support of the schools. 

Last, but not least, the newspapers circulating in the 
community should be used to inform the people of what 
their schools are doing. The editors want news items and 
true stories of interest about the schools, for most of them 
realize that the story of education in America is one of 
the greatest stories ever written or being written. There 
are editors and teachers now living who have witnessed 
the evolution of the common schools from the isolated 
‘‘little red schoolhouse,’’ where the ‘‘three R’s,’’ and 
little else, were taught by mediocre teachers, into the 
great system of education with its science, technology, 
terminology, extended and enriched curricula, graded 
organization, centralized administration, expert super- 
vision, and professional teachers. What a subject for 
an epic! 

But the use of these high-sounding terms here does 
not mean that they are to be used in newspaper publicity. 
School news, whether for ‘‘house organ’’ or newspaper, 
should be real news concerning the work and achieve- 
ments of the schools and the pupils and should be in the 
simple newspaper language that is understood by the 
average citizen. The public does not get a favorable 
impression of the school from published treatises by pro- 
fessors who pedantically parade their professional tech- 
nical knowledge. Interpret the purposes, science, art, and 
achievements of the schools to the people in the language 
of the people. The superintendent, teacher, or advanced 
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pupil who can do this usually receives an enthusiastic 
welcome to the columns of the local newspapers, and an 
opportunity to render this additional real service to the 
cause of education. 


What Shall W* HESITATE to suggest what 
We Publish? should be published, since the con- 

ditions and needs vary so widely in 
different communities. What is news in one district may 
not be in another; and what may need to be published 
here may not be needed there. But we venture to give a 
list of subjects that have recently been treated in local 
newspapers or are suggested in the best books on school 
publicity, as follows: 


The requirements of modern life; how these requirements 
are met by the schools; increase in subjects taught in the 
common schools; enrichment of the curriculum; the “why” 
for some of the branches; household science; manual training; 
vocational education; music in the grades; the high-schovi 
band; athletics and physical education; Americanization, and 
how we teach it; character development; the demand for adult 
education; public speaking in our schools; preparation for 
college; for the vocations; for life in general; usefulness of 
training given in our schools. 


Our corps of teachers; methods of instruction; what is 
teacher training, and why necessary? Comparison of training 
of our teachers with that of former years, with that of teachers 
elsewhere; salaries of teachers; comparison of teachers’ 
salaries with those in other districts, and with those of other 
workers; cost of living for teachers; is it decreasing? Demands 
upon the time, energy, and earnings of teachers; tenure of 
teachers. 


Changes in demand for education; increase in attendance 
in general; in the high schools; because of the industrial 
depression; heavier loads for teachers and schools; why com- 
pulsory attendance? Powers and duties of attendance officers. 


The school plant and equipment; modern school equip- 
ment; the school library and its use; motion pictures in the 
schools; influence of commercialized movies; what is good 
literature? The school cafeteria and its management. 


School census, enrollment, and attendance compared: 
losses caused by irregular attendance; by tardiness; the causes 
and evils of tardiness; comparative enrollment in regard to 
sex; to age; to the past. 

Facts in regard to school costs and economies; compara- 
tive costs; comparative tax rates; cost per pupil, per average 
daily attendance, per unit of instruction, etc.; causes and cost 
of retardation; age-grade comparisons; results of surveys: 
school needs. 

Organization and administration of the schools; special 
schools and classes; basis for promotions; high-school credits: 
interpretation of reports. 

Requirements of industries in regard to education of em- 
ployees; what education has done for the industries, and for 
business; co-operation with outside organizations and institu- 
tions; parent-teacher association news; what has been said 
about education by great statesmen, lawyers, judges, leading 
business men, farmers; local display of school work: honor 
rolls, the past education of delinquent children; achievements 
and success of graduates of local schools; explanation of 
scientific tests; results of tests; paragraphs from the “Public 
School Catechism for Illinois,” N.E.A. Bulletins, and other 
authentic publications; application of these to local schools. 


All this comment is a very brief discussion of the big 
subject of educating the people on the subject of educa- 
tion in general and concerning their local schools in 
particular. But we hope it will prove at least suggestive 
to those who are asking the questions quoted on the 
opposite page.—R. C. M. 
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Recent Meetings of Board of Directors 


HE BOARD of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association 

held a meeting in the Abraham 

Lincoln Hotel in Springfield on 

December 28, 1931. The meeting 
was called to order at 10:00 A.M. by 
President Hayes. All the directors, the 
secretary, and the treasurer were present. 
The meeting was devoted to problems of 
administration of the annual meeting to 
begin the evening of December 28. 


Proceedings of December Meetings 

No action of importance was taken ex- 
cept that Treasurer Charles McIntosh, 
after reviewing the report which lie was 
to make the next day to the Representa- 
tive Assembly, was instructed to turn 
over the balance in the building fund into 
the general fund of the Association, and 
the board resolved to instruct the door- 
keeper and sergeant-at-arms to be very 
strict about admissions to the meeting 
this year and to admit no one without a 
badge of membership. After briefly dis- 
cussing other details of the meeting the 
board took a recess to re-convene at the 
call of the president. 

The Board of Directors reconvened in 
the Centennial Auditorium at 11:30 A.M. 
on December 30, 1931. All the directors 
and the secretary were present. The sec- 
retary announced that the employment 
terms of the treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
and of the assistant in the Department of 
Research, Mildred Whitlock, expired the 
next day.. Whereupon Director N. M. 
Mason made a motion that Mr. McIntosh 
be employed as treasurer for the year 
1932 at a salary of $1200, payable month- 
ly, and that Mrs. Whitlock be employed 
as assistant in the Department of Re- 
search at $1800 a year, payable monthly. 
This motion was seconded by Mrs. Preble 
and carried by unanimous vote. 

The Board of Directors for the year 
1931 then adjourned sine die. 


R. C. Moorz, Secretary. 


Proceedings of January Meeting 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association met in Chi- 
cago on Saturday, January 30, 1932. The 
meeting was called to order at nine 
o’clock A.M. by President J. R. Skiles. 
There were present also Directors A. Lulu 
Hill, George O. Smith, and F. Blanche 
Preble, and Secretary Robert C. Moore. 


The president announced that the first 
order of business was.the appointment of 
members on the standing committees and 
one or two new committees provided by 
the Representative Assembly at the De- 
cember meeting. He announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: 


1. To fill vacancies on the Committee 
on State School Fund, and appointed to 
serve until December 31, 1935: J. B. Mc- 
Manus, Superintendent of Schools, La- 
Salle; Roscoe Pulliam, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harrisburg; and William E. 
White, Statistical Clerk, Office Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield. 
Mr. McManus was named as chairman of 
the committee for the year 1932. 

2. On Committee on Teacher Training 
to serve until December 31, 1935: W. P. 
Morgan, President W.I.S.T.C., Macomb; 
R.. W. Fairchild, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; E. W. 
Powers, Superintendent of Schools, Wat- 
seka; William Harris, Superintendent of 
Schools, Decatur; and Jesse H. White; 
President James Millikin University, De- 
catur. President Karl L. Adams, N.I. 8. 
T.C., DeKalb, was named as chairman of 
the committee for the year 1932. 

3. On Cormmittee on Larger District 
Unit: Floyd T. Goodier, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago Heights, to serve un- 
til December 31, 1934. Mr. Goodier was 
designated as chairman of the committee 
for the year 1932. : 

4. Committee to Write a Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Bill: N. M. Mason, Superintendent 
of Schools, Oglesby, Chairman; Lester R. 
Grimm, Director of Research, I.S.T.A., 
Springfield; Letty M. Henry, Classroom 
Teacher, Moline; J. H. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Aurora; J. W. Thal- 
man, Principal of High School, Waukegan. 

The Board of Directors resolved to rec- 
ommend to this committee that in the 
preparation of the pension bill the com- 
mittee confer with the Board of Directors 
of the State Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund already in existence. 

It was noted that the Representative 
Assembly directed the appointment of a 
committee on publicity at the next an- 
nual meeting, but the president stated 
that it would be better to appoint this 
committee after learning who are to be 
delegates to the next annual meeting. 

The president announced that the next 
order of business would be the matters 
referred to the Board of Directors by the 
Representative Assembly at the meeting 
in December. The first such matter to be 
considered was the resolution offered by 
Mr. E. A. Turner and the committee on 
resolutions recommending an “Illinois 
Commission on Child Guidance,” which 
was first called “An Illinois Commission 
for the Prevention of Crime.” 

There was a long discussion of this 
matter during which many questions 
were raised, some of which are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) With the problems of taxation and 
school finance, adequate state school fund, 
teachers’ pensions, larger district unit, 
teacher training, and several minor prob- 
lems now necessarily absorbing the time, 
energy, and limited funds of the Asso- 
ciation, is it advisable to attack a new 
problem as intricate and difficult as the 
one presented in the resolution? 

(2) It seems true that our present in- 
stitutions are failing in their purpose of 
promoting the general welfare; and it 
seems evident that some new social ideals 
and practices must be established. This 
raises the question: Just what are the 
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duties and responsibilities of other in- 
stitutions and organizations? 

(3) Another way to state one phase of 
(2) is as follows: To what extent should 
the schools be held responsible for the 
moral guidance of the children and for 
the prevention of crime? Who should de- 
termine the relative duties and responsi- 
bilities of the schools, the homes, the 
church, and the State acting through its 
various departments? Is the problem 
named in the resolution really our prob- 
lem? Would it not be proper for us to 
insist that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare or some other department of the 
state government dealing with criminals 
perform the functions outlined in the 
resolution, the expenses to be paid by a 
state appropriation? 

(4) In order to prevent waste and dup- 
lication of effort, why not try to deter- 
mine just what are the proper functions 
and fields of effort of a state teachers’ 
association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the home, the church, and the 
State acting through its various depart- 
ments and officials? 

Finally it was agreed that a prelimin- 
ary committee of three be appointed to 
clarify and more definitely limit and state 
the purposes of the committee of seven 
proposed in the resolution, and that this 
preliminary committee of three be asked 
to report to the Board of Directors at the 
September meeting of the board. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution the presi- 
dent appointed the following as members 
of the preliminary committee: 

Professor E. A. Turner, Chairman, I. 8S. 
N. U., Normal; Mary Margaret Roach, 
Principal of School, Decatur. 

The next matter taken up for consid- 
eration was the report of the Committee 
on Redistricting Northeastern Illinois in 
regard to Divisions of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

The secretary reported that the com- 
mittee recommended that the Northeast- 
ern Division consist of McHenry, Kane, 
and Kendall counties, and that the Kan- 
kakee Division consist of Will, Kankakee, 
and Grundy counties, and that the Rep- 
resentative Assembly first adopted this 
recommendation. But after objections 
were made from one or more counties 
affected, the matter was reconsidered and 
referred to the Board of Directors. 

After a discussion of the problem, it 
was resolved that the same committee be 
re-appointed te make investigations and 
to present data to the April meeting of 
the Board, if possible, showing the follow- 
ing: 

A map of the new division and of the 
divisions affected by the change, the num- 
ber of teachers in each division affected, 
the probable enrollment in each division 
affected, the centers where meetings may 
be held in each division affected, the size 

(Continued on Page 243) 
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Officers of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, of its Com- 


mittees, and of its several Divisions 
for the year 1932. 


OFFICERS OF THE I.S.T.A. 


President, J. R. Skiles, Supt. of Schools, 
Evanston; first vice-president, George O. 
Smith, Supt. of Schools, Princeton; sec- 
ond vice-president, U. B. Jeffries, Supt. 
of Schools, Charleston; third vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Handlin, Prin. of High School, 
Lincoln; secretary, Robert C. Moore, 
Carlinville; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Monticello. 


Executive CommiTree: F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., Chicago; Noah 
M. Mason, Supt. of Schools, Oglesby; 
A. Lulu Hill, 610 N. 13th St., East St. 
Louis. 

THe Boarp or Directors: Consists of 
the president, the first vice-president, and 
the three members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Editor of the ILtrno1s TEACHER, Robert 
C. Moore, Carlinville; Assistant Editor, 
Eloise P. Bingham, Springfield; Director 
of Research, Lester R. Grimm, Spring- 
field; Assistant in Research, Mildred 
Whitlock, Springfield; part time stenog- 
rapher, Clara Willson, Carlinville. 


STATE GOVERNING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Chair- 
man, A. Lulu Hill, East St. Louis; Black 
Hawk Division, Q. A. Wemple, Woodhull; 
Central Division, C. A. Brothers, Dwight; 
Chicago Division, Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 
Blackstone Ave.; DuPage Valley Divi- 
sion, R. EB. Beebe, Naperville; East Cen- 
tral Division, O. A. Towns, Reddick; 
Eastern Division, George W. Henderson, 
Effingham; Illinois Valley Division, C. J. 
Byrne, Ottawa; Lake Shore Division, 
E. N. Cassady, Brookfield; Northeastern 
Division, H. M. Coultrap, Geneva; North- 
western Division, Glen Batesole, Rock- 
ford; Peoria Division, Ray Graham, Ma- 
son City; Rock River Division, Roscoe 
Eads, Sterling; South Central Division, 
J. H. Gore, Petersburg; Southeastern Di- 
vision, R. 8S. Condrey, Mt. Carmel; South- 
ern Division, Mary Roberson, Mound 
City; Southwestern Division, J. E. W. 
Miller, Edwardsville; Western Division, 
Mayme Snyder, Canton. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION: Chairman, 
Noah M. Mason, Oglesby; Black Hawk 
Division, E. C. Miller, Weathersfield; Cen- 
tral Division, BE. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; 
Chicago Division, R. R. Smith, 5719 S. 
Francisco Ave.; DuPage Valley Division, 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; East Cen- 
tral Division, Bert Lester, Crescent City; 
Eastern Division, J. Bruce Buckler, 
Casey; Illinois Valley Division, O. T. 
Stateler, Lacon; Lake Shore Division, 
J. W. Thalman, Waukegan; Northeastern 
Division, H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Northwest- 
ern Division, Irving F. Pearson, Rock- 
ford; Peoria Division, Anthony Middle- 
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ton, Peoria; Rock River Division, H. B. 
Price, Morrison; South Central Division, 
C. W. Evans, Decatur; Southeastern Di- 
vision, L. F. Samford, Fairfield; South- 
ern Division, A. R. Boone, Carbondale; 
Southwestern Division, Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis; Western Division, G. W. 
Gayler, Macomb. 

CoMMITTEE ON Reso.uTions: Chairman, 
F. Blanche Preble, Chicago; Black Hawk 
Division, Mrs. J. I. Clark, Preemption; 
Central Division, B. A. Turner, Normal; 
Chicago Division, F. Blenche Preble, 
10855 Vernon Ave.; DuPage Valley Divi- 
sion, Ada L. Manning, Lombard; East 
Central Division, W. E. Richison, Wat- 
seka; Eastern Division, Charles M. Allen, 
Neoga; Illinois Valley Division, J. C. 
Wiederick, DePue; Lake Shore Division, 
F. L. Bacon, Evanston; Northeastern Di- 
vision, W. L. Goble, Elgin; Northwestern 
Division, R. E. Garrett, Belvidere; Peo- 
ria Division, B. C. Moore, Eureka; Rock 
River Division, Mary L. Gantz, Oregon; 
South Central Division, Mary Margaret 
Roach, Decatur; Southeastern Division, 
H. W. Hostettler, Olney; Southern Divi- 
sion, L. E. Etherton, Murphysboro; South- 
western Division, W. R. Curtis, Alton; 
Western Division, J. T. Reeves, Avon. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Karl 
L. Adams, Chairman, ’32, President N. I. 
S.T.C., DeKalb; H. A. Brown, ’32, Presi- 
dent I.S.N.U., Normal; Harry Taylor, 
32, Principal of High School, Harris- 
burg; Carrie Barnes, °32, 1509 Whittier 
Ave., Springfield; Frances Stokdyk, "32, 
Oak Park; H. B. Fisher, ’33, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Streator; Butler Laugh- 
lin, °33, President Chicago Normal, 6800 
Stewart Ave., Chicago; H. W. Shryock, 
33, President S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale; 
Winifred Mathews, '33, 3441 W. Madison 
St., Chicago; L. C. Lord, ’33, President 
E. 1.8. T.C., Charleston; T. Arthur Simp- 
son, ’33, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield; L. W. 
Williams, ’34, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Howard S. Waiker,’34; Leilah Emer- 
son, °34, 507 Kelsey St., Bloomington; 
John A. Strong, °34, Principal Nobel 
School, Chicago; P. H. Hellyer, ’34, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, Lewistown; 
W. P. Morgan, ’35, President W.I. 8S. T.C., 
Macomb; R. W. Fairchild, ’35, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; E. W. Powers, ’35, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Watseka; William Har- 
ris, °35, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
eatur; Jesse H. White, °35, President 
James Millikin University, Decatur. 

CoMMITTFE ON State ScHoot Funp: 
J. B. McManus, Chairman, '35, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, LaSalle; Roscoe Pul- 
liam, ’35, Superintendent of Schools, Har- 
risburg; William E. White, ’35, Dept. of 
Statistics, Office, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield; E. H. Luken- 
bill, °34, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Lincoln; H. J. Beckemeyer, °33, 
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Superintendent of Schools, Hillsboro; 
Don C. Rogers, ’32, 460 S. State St., Chi- 
cago. 

CoMMITTEE ON LarRGER District UNIT: 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman, '34, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago Heights; 
B. C. Moore, °32, Superintendent of 
Schools, Eureka; H. H. Schroeder, °33, 
I.8.N. U., Normal; Walter F. Boyes, '33, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Gales- 
burg; E. O. May, ’34, Principal of High 
School, Robinson; T. Arthur Simpson, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, '32, Springfield. 

COMMITTEE ON REDISTRICTING NORTHEAST- 
ERN Itirnois: August Maue, Chairman, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Joliet; 
O. A. Towns, Principal of High School, 
Reddick; C. H. Root, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Morris; William W. 
Meyer, Superintendent of Schools, Har- 
vard; Jesse Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Highland Park. 

CoMMITTEE TO WRITE PENSION BILL: 
N. M. Mason, Chairman, Superintendent 
of Schools, Oglesby; Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, I.8.T.A., Spring- 
field; Letty M. Henry, Classroom Teacher, 
Moline; J. H. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Aurora; J. W. Thalman, Princi- 
pal of High School, Waukegan. 

CoMMITTEE TO CLARIFY RESOLUTION Con- 
CERNING CHILD GuipANce: Professor BD. A. 
Turner, Chairman, I.S.N.U., Normal; 
Miss Mary Margaret Roach, Principal of 
School, Decatur. 


DIVISION OFFICERS 
Black Hawk Division (No. 1) 


President, W. W. Tucker, County Supt. 
of Schools, Cambridge; vice-president, 
L. O. Flom, Principal of High School, 
Aledo; secretary, Barbara Garst, Class- 
room Teacher, Moline; treasurer, N. P. 
Nutting, Superintendent of Schools, Mo- 
line. 

Executive Committee: L. O. Flom, 
Chairman, Principal of High School, 
Aledo, 1 year; C. R. Crakes, Principal of 
High School, Moline, 2 years; Mollie 
Peterson, Kewanee, 3 years. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Q. A. Wemple, Woodhull; Legislation, 
E. C. Miller, Wethersfield; Resolutions, 
Mrs. J. I. Clark, Preemption. 


Central Division (No. 2) 

President, Earl G. Stevens, Principal of 
High School, Fairbury; vice-president, 
R. G. Buzzard, I. 8. N.U., Normal; secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, High School, 
Bloomington. 

Executive Committee: May Porter, 
Chairman, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Clinton; W. C. Handlin, Princi- 
pal of High School, Lincoln; W. A. Good- 
ier, Principal of High School, Blooming- 
ton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 


(Continued on Page 244) 
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The Rural School Situation 


N THE SPRING of 1931 many 

rura! school boards throughout 

the state met for the purpose of 

employing a teacher for the en- 
suing school year. One of the most 
important problems facing the three 
men concerned in these meetings was 
the question of the teacher’s salary. 
To lower the salary or not was the 
question. 

Let us take Hickory Bend school 
for our example. Here we had a school 
taught by a young Normal graduate 
Her first year of teaching had been 
successful. She had become well 
liked, and had produced noticeable re- 
sults in the school. For the year she 
had drawn a salary of one hundred 
ten dollars monthly. Comes the spring 
election and the subsequent hiring of 
a teacher for the next school year. 
Shall Miss A be re-employed? The 
district wants her, but is not willing 
to pay for her. The matter of salary 
is threshed over by the three direc- 
tors. To each one has come the tax 
payers of the district with their com- 
plaint of high taxes. Something has 
to be done. The school tax is exorbit- 
ant. It must be lowered. The teach- 
er’s salary offers the only expedient. 
When Miss A is met with the proposi- 
tion of a ninety dollar a month salary 
she rebels. Hickory Bend secures a 
new teacher who can meet their sal- 
ary limitation. 


Who Is to Blame? 


Who is to blame for this situation? 
It is not always the directors as gen- 
erally supposed. The present period 
of depression has literally swamped 
the farmer, and consequently wrought 
its effect upon everything connected 
with him. A farmer who bought land 
while it was selling high is faced 
today with the payment for this land 
when prices are low. The task is a 
tremendous one. It reaches out and 
clutches the matter of rural education 
by the throat. 

Strangely enough the directors of 
a rural school are usually tenants of 
farms. They hesitate between two 
ways, and know not which one to 
choose. On the one side are the land- 
lords warning them to lower the 
teacher’s wages in order to reduce 
taxes; on the other is the matter of 
their own children’s education, which 
in a one-room school is almost entirely 
determined by the teacher employed. 

Many a good teacher was lost in 
rural districts last spring by this big, 
little matter of salary reduction; and 


By 
MILTON C. 


EASTMAN 


McCloud Rural School, 
Odell, Illinois 


it was to the regret of all concerned. 
Though teaching should be considered 
paramount, yet the salary matter can- 
not be considered secondary, since the 
profession offers a means of bread 
and butter to most of us. 


And She Must Teach Also 


The life of a rural school teacher 
can in no wise be presented in the 
same light as that of a city or even 
village elementary school teacher. 
Nevertheless, many rural school teach- 
ers are equal to or superior to their 
city sisters professionally. The teach- 
ing field has become so crowded that 
Normal school graduates have been 
compelled to seek rural positions. All 
of which is as it should be. When the 
city teacher may have only to cross 
the street to enter a snug, steam heat- 
ed classroom, the rural teacher must 
don heavy clothes, work, perhaps for 
an hour, with an unsympathetic Ford 
coupe, and, when the car finally 
starts, a long, cold ride of from two 
to ten miles over uncertain roads 
follows. 

Visions of tramps in the school- 
house haunt the mind all the way. 
Arrived, there follows a hasty search 
with numb fingers for the door key. 
Once inside the arctic depths of the 
building from the far end glares the 
stark, cold furnace. There is a mad- 
dening hour with a stove that refuses 
to draw, loads of ashes that need 
carrying out, and a floor that needs 
sweeping. Already some of the chil- 
dren have arrived. 

Classes begin. Poor little Anna 
Brown is crying. Her fingers and toes 
have almost frozen during the long 
walk to school. Because there is no 
globe the eighth grade have failed to 
visualize their Geography lesson 
properly. A pupil seeks to find the 
word ‘‘airplane’’ in the encyclopedia, 
but the ancient ‘‘Home Reference Li- 
brary’’ does not seem to have the 
word in it. 

Ten-thirty. Recess time. A sleet 
storm has set in, and the twenty-eight 
children, from six to sixteen, must 
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spend their fifteen minutes of free. 
dom within a twenty by thirty school- 
room. 

These same twenty-eight children 
represent the eight grades. Allowing 
an average of six recitation periods 
to a grade and six hours to the school 
day, without counting recess periods, 
estimate the number of minutes that 
ean be allowed to a single recitation 
period. The result is startling. Com- 
pare this with the amount of time 
that can be given to an individual 
recitation period in a town or city 
school. 

One could go on indefinitely com- 
paring the country and ¢ity schools, 
and the disadvantages of the former 
would become more and more empha- 
sized. But a real rural teacher loves 
her work and her school. These many 
disadvantages soon become lost to her 
eyes as she strives to overcome the 
handicaps. 


A Square Deal for the Rural Child 


Does the country elementary school 
child deserve the advantages of his 
city cousins? Yes, and then yes! It is 
my opinion he deserves more. Unfor- 
tunately, the eighth grade marks the 
end of many a rural child’s educa- 
tion. Because of frequent moving 
about and changes of schools, he is 
kept back, and sixteen finds him still 
in the grades. Lack of home encour- 
agement, long distances from town, 
poverty, and numerous factors seek 
to remove the possibility of a second- 
ary education. 

But the rural school situation is 
making rapid strides towards im- 
provement. There has been an enor- 
mous development over the rural 
school of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Much remains to be done. The state 
took a noble step when it passed the 
law requiring a year of training for 
all elementary certificates. With bet- 
ter trained teachers our rural schools 
should reach superior standards. But 
should not the salary of the rural 
teacher increase instead of decrease 
under such circumstances? If one 
faces the problem squarely, it is evi- 
dent that a rural teacher is entitled 
to every bit as much salary as her 
city sister. May the future find this so. 





Yankee Lingo 
Tourist: “Speak English?” 
Waiter, in foreign cafe: “A leetle.” 
Tourist: “That’s jake. Gimme a plate 
of Boston and a mug of Java.” 


—The Country Teacher 
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The IttiNo1s TEACHER 


Two Notable Books Are Reviewed 
By ROBERT B. BROWNE 


We Get Raked Over the Coals* 

N ENGLISH critic is reported to 
LX have said: ‘‘I feel sorry for 
John Galsworthy. If he keeps on, 
he won’t have an enemy left in the 
world.’’ Certain national advertis- 
ers remind us that we have faults of 
which even our best friends won’t 
tell us. To be given a frank ap- 
praisal of our shortcomings is often 
good for the soul. Those who are 
engaged in our national educational 
enterprise might find it a wholesome 
discipline to pause for a moment 
now and then and hearken to a first- 
class ‘‘ealling-down.’’ For this I 
preseribe Buchholz, and his ‘‘Fads 
and Fallacies.’’ 

Buchholz is not a professional edu- 
cator seeking to spring to fame with 
a ery that all has been wrong here- 
tofore but that wisdom is about to 
come to our people with himself as 
the mouthpiece. He is a layman, a 
publicist. Nor is he an enemy to 
the public school; quite the contrary, 
he has established himself as a 
friend. He has been the ‘‘angel’’ of 
several professional educational 
journals, and has rendered valiant 
service in other ways. However, he 
chooses to speak his mind with re- 
spect to much of our educational 
leadership, such as professors of edu- 
eation, college presidents, superin- 
tendents, the N.E.A., and others. He 
doubts the wisdom of the movement 
to ereate a secretaryship for educa- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet, al- 
though the objections he raises 
would apply with equal justice to, 
shall we say, the position of Secre- 
tary of Commerce. One might infer 
from the picture he throws that 
school executives are buccaneers 
raiding the public treasury and that 
teachers are racketeers, using the 
school child and his needs as a shield 
for extortion. He satirizes the ‘‘poor 
enriched curriculum,’’ voices a vig- 
orous (and timely) plea for the right 
of teachers to free speech (even to 
the extent of being public nuis- 
ances), deplores the overwhelming 
preponderance of women over men 
in the teaching craft, and fires a last 
broadside at the practice of petty 
grafting by way of the complimen- 
tary sampling of examination copy 
of textbooks. 

*BucHHOLz Fads and Fallacies in 


H. B. 
Present-Day Education. New York: The Mac- 
milan Company. 1931. 200 pp. 


A reading of this book ought to 
prepare school men and women for 
the shower of unkind remarks that 
the times are sure to bring down 
upon all those who have to do with 
public expenditures. Without doubt 
there needs to be a more critical re- 
view of all educational practices, 
with a recognition that some of them 
can not be justified. 

William Chandler Bagley writes 
the Foreword, and makes the proper 
reservations. The provocative title 
of the book may cause it to be seized 
upon by those who, for adequate or 
for no reasons, can find little good 
in our-unique national venture into 
popular education, and who may 
derive aid and comfort from it. All 
the more reason, if you please, for 
those within the profession to read it. 





A Social Interpretation 
Of Education* 

O STUDY educational theory by 

way of the pronouncements of 
conspicuous figures in the educational 
world is much easier than to turn to 
the scrutiny of the educational insti- 
tutions themselves, but it is less apt 
to give the true perspective. George 
Sylvester Counts, who has had a 
varied and rich experience, and who 
is now one of the directors of the 
International Institute and a profes- 
sor of education in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, has chosen the 
more difficult approach in his recent 
book, The American Road to Culture.* 
It is to the schools themselves that he 
turns, rather than to their spokesmen, 
to abstract those principles of which 
both are an expression. Ten such 
principles appear, and a considera- 
tion of these ten brings into relief 
how peculiarly American are our 
schools. 

Of these ten, the first is our faith 
in education, not in any particular 
type or brand, but a faith in educa- 
tion itself. Strangely enough, this 
faith is accompanied by a widespread 
distrust of education when embodied 
in a particular highly educated man, 
and a glorification of those who are 
educated in the school of hard knocks. 
We forget at times that experience 
keeps a dear school, and that it is 
fools that will learn in no other. But 

*Cornts, Georce 8. The American Road to 


Culture. The John Day Company, New York. 
1930. 194 pp. 
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in spite of the suspicion with which 
college men (particularly professors) 
are regarded, there is a sublime faith 
abroad among our people that there 
is no evil that education cannot cor- 
rect. Elsewhere there are traditions 
of the importance of birth and breed- 
ing, but the democratic impulse 
would have it that one man is as good 
as another (and some a vast deal 
better). Both the popular faith in 
education, and the democratic im- 
pulse are sounder than many critics 
would have us believe. The American 
school system, the unique experiment 
in educating all the children of all 
the people, is the expression of that 
faith. 


There are no surprises in the list 
of principles that follow, the prin- 
ciples of governmental responsibility, 
of local initiative, of individual sue- 
cess (which appears to the reviewer 
to be on the wane), of democracy, of 
national solidarity, of social con- 
formity, of practical utility, until one 
reaches the last ; namely, the principle 
of philosophic uncertainty. That the 
author should come upon this last 
principle from a study of public 
schools is, at least, not to be expected. 
Nevertheless, this last chapter is the 
best in this wholly important and in- 
teresting book, yet it is more the 
author himself than the school system. 
The lack of deliberate consideration 
of social planning, such as would 
make possible co-ordinated and col- 
lective effort, is being forced upon 
our attention by developments else- 
where, and Counts does well to point 
out this lack. He tells us that or- 
ganized politics in America has 
reached a stage of almost complete 
ideological bankruptcy, and conse- 
quently we ask for a divorce between 
Education and Politics. This is easily 
observable, but it is mot so easy to 
discern any widespread fear of in- 
doctrination in schools, when the 
process of education itself is conceived 
by the rank and file to be a kind of 
benevolent and benignant propa- 
ganda, rather than a free and open 
inquiry. Nor is academic freedom 
particularly characteristic of our pub- 
lic school system. With Counts’ last 
chapter, one might read with a great 
deal of profit the observations of an- 
other, George Santayana, who finds 
many opposite principles in his survey 
of the American academic scene, as 
portrayed in his Character and Opin- 
ion in the United States. It is scarcely 
fair play on the part of one charged 
with the selection’ of a ‘‘Book-a- 
Month’’ to name two, but the com- 
bination is a good one. Let me par- 
ticularly commend to Illinois teachers, 
The American Road to Culture. 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


‘It is a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


Abraham Lincoln’s Schooling 


T IS an interesting study to glean 
| from the many biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln the data con- 
cerning his early education. Like 
every boy, his first teacher was his 
mother. The most beautiful tribute 
ever paid to any mother was uttered 
by Lincoln when he said, ‘‘ All that 
I am or ever hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.’’ 


Curiosity has led us to search for 
the names of the pioneer teachers 
who kept the ‘‘blab’’ schools which 
Lineoln attended in Kentucky and 
Indiana. Who were they? The ques- 
tion is answered by Lincoln himself. 

1814. Before leaving Kentucky, I and 
my sister were sent, for short periods, to 
ABC schools, the first kept by Zachariah 
Reney, the second by Caleb Hazel. 

1820. (In Indiana.) There were some 
schools, so-called but no qualification was 
ever required of a teacher beyond “readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’” to the rule of 
three. If a straggler supposed to under- 
stand Latin happened to sojourn in the 
neighborhood, he was looked upon as @ 
wizard. There was absolutely nothing to 
excite ambition for an education... . I 
went to ABC schools by littles, kept suc- 
cessively by Andrew Crawford, Sweeney, 
and Hazel Dorsey. I do not remember 
any other. I now think that the aggre- 
gate of all my schooling did not amount 
to one year. 

February 12, 1830. When I came of 
age I did not know much. Still, some- 
how, I could read, write and cipher to the 
rule of three, but that was all. I was 
never in college or academy as a student. 
What I have in the way of education I 
have picked up from time to time under 
pressure. . 


Lincoln’s Alma Mater 

When Abraham Lincoln first en- 
tered New Salem in the spring of 
1831 he was a hired man on a flatboat. 
When he left the village in 1837 to 
reside in Springfield he was an attor- 
ney and a member of the State Legis- 
lature. According to his own state- 
ment he had not had more than one 
year in the publie schools in his early 
life. Therefore, his achievement dur- 
ing the six years spent at New Salem 


1An putemegrene of Abraham Lincoln. 
Bobbs, Merrill Co., page 2. 


corresponds to the training now found 
in the high school, college or univer- 
sity. New Salem was Lincoln’s alma 
mater. 

It is interesting to turn the search- 
light on this particular period of 
Lincoln’s life. We find that Mentor 
Graham, the village schoolmaster, 
played an important role in this un- 
usual drama. It was he who gave 
Lincoln a chance to serve as election 
clerk when the regular appointee 
failed to arrive, and while in the per- 
formance of this duty the discerning 
mind of Graham discovered that the 
young backwoodsman possessed men- 
tal powers exceptionally keen and 
strong. What followed rivals, if not 
excels, the historic story of ‘‘Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and 
James Garfield on the other.’’ To 
Mentor Graham belongs the credit of 
being the counsellor, tutor and in- 
spirer of Lincoln when he was at the 
crossroads. It was he who advised 
Lincoln to ‘‘brush up in his gram- 
mar’’ and directed him to the home 
of a nearby settler who had a copy 
of Kirkham’s Grammar. 


A vivid description of Lincoln’s 
schooling under the tutelage of Men- 
tor Graham is given in Beveridge’s 
**Lineoln.’’? 


From the day he came to New Salem, 
he read more voraciously than ever. 
Mentor Graham had told him that a thor- 
ough knowledge of grammar was indis- 
pensable to one who wished to advance 
politically or appear well in society. 
Asked where such a treasure could be 
found, the school teacher told Lincoln 
that a farmer, John Vance, who lived 
about six miles distant, owned a copy of 
Kirkham’s Grammar. Thereupon Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was then boarding with 
Graham, rose from the breakfast table, 
walked to Vance’s cabin, and returned 
with the book. 


Under Graham’s guidance he studied so 
hard and well that in an incredibly short 
time he knew Kirkham’s rules by heart 
and observed them. Three decades after- 
ward Graham declared that, having then 
taught for forty-five years, he never had 
seen anyone so apt and quick in learning 
grammar as Lincoln was. Indeed, says 
Graham, he was the “most studious, dili- 





*Abraham Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, pp. 133-134. 
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gent strait forward young man in the 
pursuit of a knowledge and literature 
than any among the five thousand I have 
taught in schools.” -In his educational 
efforts Lincoln made use of his friends 
and had one of them, the boy William G. 
Greene, hold “Kirkham” while he an- 
swered questions which Greene asked him 
from the volume. Dr. Jason Duncan 
helped him too, and relates that Lincoln 
mastered grammar “in a most astonish- 
ing manner.” But his greatest debt was 
to Mentor Graham. “I know of my own 
knowledge,” writes R. B. Rutledge, “that 
Graham did more than all others to edu- 
cate Lincoln.” 


Again Beveridge, page 132: 

The County Surveyor was John Cal- 
houn, one of the New Englanders then 
in Sangamon. The country was now 
being rapidly settled, demand for survey- 
ing was great and increasing, and Cal- 
houn needed an assistant. A friend of 
Lincoln recommended him for the place 
and he was appointed. Lincoln went to 
board at the cabin of Mentor Graham, 
the school teacher, who at night helped 
him to master a volume on surveying, 
given Lincoln by his employer. 

Absorbed in calculations the two would 
often work until after midnight; for Lin- 
coln had no aptitude for figures and had 
to labor hard and long to understand the 
intricacies of surveying. But within six 
weeks he succeeded and, equipped for his 
task, began his work under Calhoun. 


Lincoln Becomes a Law Student 


Lincoln’s propensity for reading 
finally led him to the legal field. How 
he acquired a volume of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries is succinctly told in 
Dr. Corson’s ‘‘Lineoln.’’ 

From a migrant, westward bound, he 
bought an old barrel that had become an 
incumbrance to its owner, who was glad 
to dispose of it for fifty cents. This pur- 
chase, made with no other thought than 
that of granting a favor, proved to be of 
great value to Lincoln, who, in cleaning 
out the barrel, found that it contained a 
complete edition of The Commentaries of 
Blackstone, the celebrated authority on 
English law. These Commentaries made 
an unusual appeal to Lincoln’s alert 
mind and were a large factor in his edu- 
cation. He read them with consuming 
interest, which completely absorbed his 
attention until to use his own words he 
“devoured them.” 


(Continued on Page 233) 


* Lincoln, F, A. Owen Company, p. 198. 
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Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 


WALTER F. BOYES, Manager, Galesburg, Ilinois 


Scholarship—One 
Way Through 


CHOLARSHIP, energy, and good 
S will, arranged in one order or 
another, are probably the three 
qualities that lie at the founda- 
tion of good work in teaching. In the 
ease of a person of good ability lack- 
ing all three of them to a degree, very 
likely scholarship would be the one 
most easily attained. An energy that 
will hold one up day by day and year 
after year to a trying task, if not 
native in one, is very hard to acquire. 
And a body of good will toward one’s 
class as individuals and as a group 
that comes not spontaneously is likely 
not to come at all. But if these two 
qualities difficult to attain are to be 
attained at all, they will develop most 
easily in the freedom of purpose and 
action that comes through knowledge. 
A lagging energy may more easily stir 
one to a task whose material and 
technique are easily familiar than to 
one no part of which is well known, 
and a feeble good will toward a boy 
or a class may develop greater 
strength when released in the direc- 
tion of what is clearly understood in 
its values. The advantages of scholar- 
ship and the releases that come 
through its attainment have long been 
known. And for years its values 
were stressed by writers maybe more 
than they are now. 


Here are some statements concern- 
ing the matter by Dr. C. P. Colegrove 
from The Teacher and the School 
(Seribners), a book on the list of this 
Reading Circle some twenty years 
since : 


Someone has said that scholarship is 
a thorough and fresh knowledge of the 
subjects taught. This definition is not 
broad enough, for efficient scholarship 
includes much more than a knowledge of 
subject matter or facts. How we know 
is as important as what we know. Real 
scholarship discovers the relation of 
facts, interprets them, compares them, 
classifies them according to their funda- 
mental connection. Scholarship means 
discipline as well as knowledge, for 
knowledge acquired in a loose, illogical 
manner will always be confused and un- 


reliable. Only a well trained teacher can 
acquire intellectual control of the pupil’s 
mind, give right direction to his growing 
powers, awaken his inner life, and arouse 
his highest aspirations for learning. The 
teacher must know much more than he 
teaches. He must know not only the 
lesson he teaches but the book he teaches 
and the subject he teaches—know its 
relation to other subjects and to life. 
Scholarship means love of truth for 
truth’s sake; and if the teacher has not 
a sincere love of truth, how shall he 
teach his pupils to value “wisdom above 
rubies”? Scholarship means power to 
think; and if the teacher is not a thinker, 
how shall he train others to think? 


For a period of years during and 
following the World War, persons 
dealing with large numbers of teach- 
ers found too great a proportion of 
them slipping through or around 
their responsibilities—not getting un- 
der the load and carrying it shoulder 
high, but dragging it in a slovenly, 
ineffective way. Then conditions in 
that respect changed for the better; 
the tension increased, the slack was 
taken up. The requirements for 
teaching, made by the state, advanced 
about as teachers themselves rose to 
meet their own notion of what was 
due the children in the schools; and 
in general the quality of the work 
did too. 

Now is the depression. The num- 
ber of legally qualified teachers is in 
excess of the number of teaching posi- 
tions. Suitable employment is desired 
by all and every fortunate one appre- 
ciates his job. Training on the part 
of teachers is now better understood, 
more desired, and more sought for by 
school officers than ever before. Ex- 
cept for limiting financial conditions 
chances for position on the basis of 
training would still be good. 

But some of us, trained and less 
trained, have an uneasy feeling. Our 
feelings are likely to be matched by 
those of some people on the other side 
of the employment situation. We 
wish to be sure, however, that all the 
embarrassing questions arise in our 
own minds and are answered there. 

It is probably very little to our dis- 
credit as human beings go that condi- 
tions are holding us a bit close to our 
tasks these days. Persons in authority 
have more opportunities to commend 
individual teachers and fewer occa- 
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sions to find fault than they did ten 
years ago. Fidelity, good will toward 
the job, is increasing. Our good for- 
tune in having positions is making 
itself felt. We are releasing ourselves 
a bit more in the interest of those we 
work for. For a teacher to release 
himself in such direction is the best 
possible means of growth to himself; 
consequently, conditions as here stated 
being true, we may look for a time of 
development in the lives of many 
teachers and a corresponding advance 
in the welfare of schools. The War 
had something to do with a wonderful 
development in high school and col- 
lege. A much less spectacular cause 
might produce great result in school 
organization and work. A capable, 
scholarly teacher of insight and good 
will is always a center of influence 
and growth. And the job he holds is 
not so likely to shift easily from his 
hands to those of another. 

These are difficult days. The view 
toward the future seems not a long 
one. Conditions may change, but 
principles will not. During times of 
uncertainty as well as in times of 
stability three characteristics of a 
good teacher are energy, good will, 
and scholarship, with the emphasis 
this time on scholarship. Books, 
study, scholarship. 
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So diligently did Lincoln pursue 
his study of the law thereafter, bor- 
rowing books from Springfield lawyers 
and reading them as he rode horse- 
back between the two towns, that he 
was soon admitted to the bar. 

**It was a solemn day for Lincoln,’’ 
says Dr. Barton, ‘‘when he bade fare- 
well to his friends in New Salem and 
departed to become a resident of 
Springfield. He had to come to New 
Salem as he himself said ‘as a piece 
of driftwood floating down the Sanga- 
mon.’ There he had found shelter 
and companionship and a widened 
horizon.’’ 

The New Salem curtain drops on 
April 15, 1837, when Lincoln himself 
makes this entry: ‘‘Removed to 
Springfield, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law—my old friend Stuart 
taking me into partnership.’’ 
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The Depression and Tenure 


Superintendent, whether or not he 
had anything to do with secondary 
education in the community. There 
were no changes in these superinten- 
dencies in 1927-1928. In 1931-1932 
there were two vacancies in this 
group. A few changes were made in 
the intervening years. On the whole 
this is a very stable group. These 
facts indicate that any abnormal 
number of vacancies in the group in 
the table labeled superintendents 
comes in the turnover in the smaller 
salaried positions. 

The smallest number of vacancies 
in village principalships occurred in 
1929-1930, when there were thirty 
fewer than in 1927-1928. In the pres- 
ent year there were thirteen fewer 
openings for positions of this class 
than there were in 1927-1928. Of the 
total number of such positions thir- 
teen is a negligible fraction. It should 
be borne in mind in considering this 
group that many of the positions 
classified as village principalships in 
the table are often called superinten- 
dencies. It has previously been 
brought out that the percentage of 
change in these larger communities is 
small. This would seem to indicate 
that the reduction in the number of 
positions that were vacant in the vil- 
lage principalship group comes from 
changes in the smaller villages and 
one-room schools. 

The largest number of vacancies in 
the group where one person is em- 
ployed as a village principal by one 
board and as a high-school principal 
by another board occurred in 1927- 
1928. Considering the small number 
which comprises this group the de- 
crease in the number of vacancies is 
much larger than in the other classi- 
fications so far discussed. Taking 1927- 
1928 as the base the decrease in 1931- 
1932 is over 50 per cent. 

The remaining group having to do 
with elementary education, the ele- 
mentary principalship, has nearly 
twenty per cent fewer vacancies in 
1931-1932 than in 1927-1928. How- 
ever the intervening years have what 
is probably normal turnover. 

The high-school groups seem to be 
about as stable as the elementary 
groups. In the smaller high schools, 
those enrolling 100 or less, there were 
seventeen fewer vacancies for 1931- 
1932 than for 1927-1928. This is a 
decrease of nearly thirty per cent. 
However the years 1928-1929, 1929- 
1930, 1930-1931, do not show such 
a large decrease in the number of 


(Continued from Page 217) 


available positions in this class of 
schools. 

_ In the group of high schools enroll- 
ing from 101 to 250 pupils the per- 
centage of decrease in the number of 
vacancies is smaller. In this small 
group, the variation at no time dur- 
ing the period of this study exceeds 
six. This is probably not far from a 
normal turnover. 


The remaining three groups of 
high-school principalships are each 
composed of a small number of posi- 
tions. The small number of vacancies 
in any one year in these groups makes 
comparisons of doubtful value. How- 
ever, there is a tendency towards a 
smaller number of vacancies in these 
groups for 1931-1932 than five years 
before. 


Another phase of the problem 


TABLE I 


under discussion is the number of 
years school administrators remain in 
their positions. The table shows the 
length of time the incumbent has held 
the position, whether it be one year, 
two years, three years, four years, five 
years, six to ten years inclusive, or 
over ten years. There are some differ- 
ences in the total number of positions 
in the different years. This may be 
due to a variation in the number of 
school districts reported in the IIli- 
nois School Directory, to variations 
on the part of those who make the re- 
ports for the different school districts, 
to changes in school districts, to the 
elimination or creation of positions, 
especially in large cities, to differ- 
ences in enrollment, or to errors in 
tabulation. Under these conditions 


the data cannot be used as the basis 
(Continued on Page 236) 
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| 
LENGTH OF SERVICE IN PRESENT POSITION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCHOOL | 


DIRECTORY FOR THE YEARS 1927-1928—1931-1932 




















































































































Vear Classification Years in Service 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6-10 | 10 

1927-1928| Superintendent 93 86 43 43/31 | 24 
1928-1929 101 70 63 28 28 65 2% 
1929-1930 90 71 59 40 24 63 24 | 
1930-1931 &2 53 49 35 29 57 41 | 
1931-1932 |. 76 49 30 29 64 36 | 
1927-1928 | Village Principal 268; 167| 116 86 53|to7| at | 
1928-1929 265; 190| 122 61 69| . 130 71 
1929-1930 238| 173| 132 83 43| 169 81 
1930-1931 247; (178| +120) «= 60| 150 92 | 
1931-1932 255; 163| 140 60 65| 165) 107 
1927-1928| Village and High-School 39 32 =f 
1928-1929 Combination 23 27 3 3 is $ 3 
1929-1930 30 21 16 18 12 42 21 
1930-1931 26 29 ll 14 13 PS 26 
1931-1932 19 25 19 13 16 40 26 
1927-1928| Elementary Principal 97 76 84 56 no} 165) 240 
1928-1929 88 79 69 76 44| 174) = 164 
1929-1930 88| 74 56 50 @| 178) 236 | 

1931 93 78 70 45 51} 192) 279 | 
1931-1932 78 6 79 55 47| 203} 308 | 
1927-1928| High School Enrolling 45 24 28 13 Tare | 
1928-1929; 100 or Less 50| 47 31 15 16 a 3 | 
1929-1930 | 40 30 6 19 2 | 

° 9 re 5 | 
1931-1982 41] 35/ 2] 2] 16) w]  8) 
1927-1928| High School Enrolling 24 16 23 8| 2] 5) 
1928-1929; 101-250 25 21 14 13 10 21 7 | 
1929-1930 26 19 18 7 2 7 6 | 
1930-1931 21 20 1 8 14 25 7 | 
1931-1932 20 16 30 10 13 34 8 | 
1927-1928 | High School Enrolling s| 2 5 3 3|. 7 7 | 
1928-1929; 251-500 7 10 2 7 8 11 8 
1929-1930 8 9 9 4 4 17 5 
1930-1931 8 7 7 2 2 16 é 
1931-1932 4 7 5 6 4 rhs g 
1927-1928| High School Enrolling a 1 ee ax 7 5 
1928-1929 over 500 3 3 1 0 3 bs 18 
1929-1930 0 3 3 i 0 8 16 
1930-1931 3 2 3 2 3 7 20 
1931-1932 4 i 3 3 3 9 16 
1927-1928| Senior and Junior High 7 n | aT ee : 
1928-1929| Schools, Unit System 17 6 5 n 3 16 7 
1929-1930 7 13 4 K 2 11 16 
1930-1931 14 15 15 3 5 18 18 
1931-1932 4 11 R 8 3 10 19 
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Mrs. Armbruster Retires 


OWING to the legal requirement 
which stipulates the retirement 
of all Chicago teachers at the age of 
70, but carrying her three-score and 
ten with a grace and verve that almost 
compel one to question the wisdom 
of such a regulation, Mrs. Bertha 
Armbruster, 
past president 
of the Illinois 
State Teach- 
ers Associa- 
>) _ tion, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932, 
retired as 
principal of 
the Tilton 
School, West 
Endand Keel- 
er avenues, 
Chicago, after 
rounding out twenty-seven and one- 
half years of service in that position. 
At the same time she completed fifty- 
one years of service to the schools of 
Chicago. 
For many years, however, her en- 
ergies have embraced a wider field. 
On December 4, 1920, Mrs. Arm- 













The IrtiNoO1s TEACHER 
bruster was elected president of the 
Chicago Division of the I.8.T.A., and 
served the Division in that capacity 
for five successive years. In Decem- 
ber, 1925, she was elected president 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the second woman to hold the 
office, her only woman predecessor 
having been Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
who was elected to the Association 
presidency in 1910. In both of these 
offices Mrs. Armbruster served with 
distinction. 

In the number of years that she 
has served the Chicago Division as 
president, Mrs. Armbruster has broken 
all records. In 1930 she was again 
honored with the highest office in her 
Division and was re-elected in 1931. 
Thus the benefits of her influence 
upon the cause of education in her 
city and the state will be perpetuated, 
although her active service as teacher 
and administrator is brought to a 
close. 

Her devotion to the cause of edu- 
eation has found wide expression. 
Since 1921 when she came to Spring- 
field for the first time to represent 
the eause of the schools and the chil- 
dren of Chicago before the General 
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Assembly she has never missed a ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Her tact and 
good judgment immensely enhance 
her value as a lobbyist. This phase 
of her activities is an expression of 
her belief that every teacher should 
be back of desirable school legislation 
and should contribute her influence 
to the defeat of undesirable meas- 
ures. The following is quoted from 
her President’s address before the 
1.8.T.A., December, 1926: 

Why a state organization? There must 
be school laws passed and bills inimical 
to the schools prevented from becoming 
laws. Who is better able to judge which 
bill is for the good of the schools of IIli- 
nois than the people who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of the children 
of the state? This of course is not the 
only reason for our existence, but I have 
come to feel that it is one of the chief 
reasons. School laws should emanate 
from the teachers. From my experience 
with the legislature I have come to be- 
lieve that we can pass any measure we 
really wish to have pass; that is, if every 
teacher in Illinois wants it enough to go 
out and work for it... . 

This association has done splendid 
work in the past. The future is before 
us; we can make of it what we will. We 

(Continued on Faze 236) 











A Community Centered School in a School Centered Community 


By J. BRUCE BUCKLER, 


ITH agitation ever mounting 

higher for the reduction of taxes 
and a program of curtailment loom- 
ing up that, if earried to the extreme, 
will greatly affect the educational 
opportunities in every community, it 
is well to take inventory of those 
opportunities as offered. If the edu- 
cational stock market is to be deflated 
in proportion to commodities, is it 
beeause the confidence of the stock 
holders in the dividends being paid 
has likewise diminished? If the 
actual and visible returns on the edu- 
cational investment are not materially 
lessened, will not the patron uphold 
a continuance of his investment as 
long as humanly possible? Is it not, 
therefore, the distinct business of the 
schoolman today to put forth the 
greatest effort to make the educational 
investment in every community con- 
tinue to pay its full dividends? Can- 
not the school, operated with com- 
munity interests at heart, reach out a 
little farther during these strenuous 
times and make its extra payments 
in service balance to some extent the 
deficits being felt by its patrons in 
other ways? 
In looking over the calendar of 


events of the past school year, the 
writer was impressed by the attend- 
ance of the public at the large number 
of events staged either in the loeal 
school auditorium, the gymnasiums, 
or on the school grounds. With the 
administrative policy of the Board of 
Education, that of serving the com- 
munity through as wide use as pos- 
sible of the school plant, there has 
been fostered the spirit of a Commu- 
nity Centered School and the public 
has responded by becoming to a con- 
siderable extent a School Centered 
Community. 

The range of events to which the 
public was invited either as paid or 
free guests extends through athletics, 
games and tournaments, home talent 
plays, addresses, banquets, short 
courses, exhibits—school and rt, 
band concerts, musicales, literary and 
musi¢e contests, special programs, de- 
bates and demonstrations. In all the 
calendar shows a total of forty-four 
public events held in or on the school 
premises and sponsored either by the 
school or by community organizations 
during the nine school months. A 
close estimate on the combined total 
attendance shows over 25,000 admis- 
sions. When it is realized that this 


Principal Casey Township High School 


total of 25,000 in combined attend- 
ance was possible although the city of 
Casey has a population of but 2,200, 
it is readily seen that the surrounding 
communities contributed a great per 
cent of the total. It is granted that 
athletics—particularly three basket- 
ball tournaments—have been respon- 
sible for approximately half of the 
total; nevertheless, this still leaves a 
good margin of attendance by those 
interested in a wide variety of events, 
both for entertainment and eduea- 
tional purposes. In fact. to the 
writer, the above figures offer abun- 
dant evidence that the day is not far 
distant when our community centered 
school will offer definite adult educa- 
tional advantages as well as adult 
entertainment advantages. It appears 
that what is mostly wanting is ade- 
quate leadership in both types of 
activity. Certainly the demand from 
the public will ultimately come. The 
above situation is but indicative of 
the full possibilities existing in every 
eommunity for producing not only a 
‘‘satisfied customer’’ out of every 
patron, but for developing a school 
plant whose combined product repre- 
sents a greater value for the tax 
dollar. 
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Mrs. Armbruster Retires 
(Continued from Page 235) 
are a mighty force in this state. We can 
be even more when we all put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, not in self-seeking, but 
for the children of the best state in the 
Union—Illinois. 

This belief in co-operative effort 
for the common benefit has led Mrs. 
Armbruster to affiliate herself with a 
number of civic organizations in Chi- 
cago and with the National Education 
Association, whose meetings she has 
attended for many years, frequently 
holding membership on its com- 
mittees. 

That her services have met with the 
appreciation that is their due is at- 
tested by numerous eulogies of fellow 
teachers, pupils and administrators 
in the Chicago school system. -The 
Tilton Link, official organ of the Til- 
ton P.T.A., devotes its issue of Janu- 
ary, 1932, to a tribute to her services. 
Included in it is this expression by 
Henry E. Clark, former Chicago Dis- 
trict Superintendent : 

Words cannot give proper credence or 
evidence for describing the grandeur of 
a noble career in the exalted labor of 
teaching and Mrs. Armbruster’s greatest 
contribution and memorial will be the 
indelible inscriptions of noble character 
and high ideals that she left on the hearts 
of all the children who were fortunate 
enough to receive her instruction. 





The Depression and Tenure 
(Continued from Page 234) 
of any dogmatic statements. Never- 
theless certain tendencies are evident. 

Looking down the column second 
from the right side of the table, it 
may be seen that there is an increase 
from 1927-1928 to 1931-1932 in the 
number of persons holding one posi- 
tion for from six to ten years. This is 
true in seven of the nine classifica- 
tions, while there was no appreciable 
change in one other classification. The 
right hand column of the table indi- 
cates that there is an increase in every 
classification in the number holding 
the same position over ten years. The 
increase in tenure is especially notice- 
able in the years 1930-1931, and 1931- 
1932. 

Some interesting observations could 
be made as to the relative tenure of 
the different groups. However, that 
is beyond the scope of this study. An- 
other interesting phase of the problem 
of the effect of the depression on 
school administrators would be a 
study of salary changes. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
there has been a moderate decrease in 
the number of vacancies in adminis- 
trative positions in Illinois in the past 
five years. The major part of this de- 
crease has been in the positions pay- 
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ing smaller salaries. Fewer adminis- 
trators are leaving the field after a 
period of service of approximately 
five years. Tenure in all classifica- 
tions of positions has been increased. 





N.LS.T.C. Health Program 
(Continued from Page 224) 


from the defects noted by the examin- 
ing physician. 

The program served the following 
purpose : 

1. The physician’s examination sets 
up a standard of optimal physical 
perfection as a goal for each entering 
college student. 

2. The college is attempting to help 
those who fell short of the goal to 
approach it through the assistance 
and interest of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department and the College 
Health Service. 

The Physical Education Depart- 
ments for Men and Women follow the 
physical examination records very 
closely and build their activity pro- 
gram around them. The Physical 
Education Department for Women 
prescribed the following physical ac- 
tivities as a result of the Freshman 
Physical Examination for women last 
fall: 





Individual gymnasium... 21 
Posture class 16 
Regular gymnasium (on con- 
dition) .......... . apitiiiiaste 
Daily rest hours or no gym- 
nasium .......... 7 


Health education is recognized as 
a vital part of the school curriculum, 
for a healthy body is as much to be 
desired as a trained mind. While a 
healthy body is as desirable as a 
trained mind, it must be recognized 
that health is conducive to greater 
mental alertness and efficiency. 

The program of health education in 
the schools is, without question, of 
most vital importance to the child. 
It is also vitally important that our 
classroom teachers have the optimal 
of physical perfection that will enable 
them best to carry out the health 
ideals in the public schools of today. 





Stagecraft at New Trier 
(Continued from Page 219) 
model. So I went to work and plan- 
ned each minute detail on a half-inch 
scale. The boys carried out the plans 
so well that when photographs of 
model and large stage were shown 
side by side, there was no appreciable 
difference in the pictures. Two prac- 
tical lamp-posts, ten practical win- 
dows, with a connecting platform on 
the second story, and five practical 
doors were some of the things which 
made the setting a successful vehicle 
for a very well-acted play. Volun- 
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teers from the drawing classes helped 
in the making of the many flowers, 
and in the painting of the flats, and 
after the play was over, a number of 
pupils in the art department re- 
quested a course in stagecraft, which 
eventually came to pass, and is now 
a regular major subject, classes meet- 
ing two periods each day in the week, 
and receiving full credit. 

The course is open to juniors and 
seniors who have had at least one 
year’s work in drawing. All tools 
and much of the material needed are 
furnished by the school, but cloth for 
draperies or any unusual thing which 
a student may want te put into his 
model, he must provide for himself. 
The school reserves the privilege of 
retaining at the end of the year one 
model made by each student as a part 
of a permanent exhibit. 

At the beginning of the year we 
have some discussion of the history of 
the theatre and the stage, with notes, 
and then a list of materials, which 
includes, in addition to the regular 
equipment needed for drawing, a 
seale rule, pincers, finger-boards, scis- 
sors, paste, aero-model glue, and a 
good knife with a large and a small 
blade. 

Then the first problem is the mak- 
ing of a door and a window with 
frames, in one-inch scale; two of the 
most difficult parts of the smaller 
models which they make later. These 
also give to the student an opportu- 
nity to learn the use of the seale rule 
and of the triangle, as every bit of 
the work must measure up to an ac- 
curate standard before it is accepted. 
These little doors have thickness 
pieces which are attached to the 
frames with cloth mending tape, 
sometimes supplemented by glue. 

An extensive list of good plays, 
one-act and longer ones, is given to 
the class, and each pupil selects and 
feads three one-acts for the first prob- 
lem. In each ease, the name of the 
play, author, cast and plot are written 
in the notebook and then all three 
plays are discussed with the teacher, 
resulting in a decision by the pupil 
on the one which he would like best 
to work out. Then he draws a floor 
plan and begins his research work. 

_ The architecture, furniture, color- 
ing, and general arrangement re- 
quired must be ascertained before the 
real work of construction begins. 
Doors and windows suggested by the 
author for definite action must be 
adhered to, but other arrangements, 
within reason, may be to the indi- 
vidual liking; this, of course, after 
the subject in general has been dis- 
cussed in class. There are lessons in 
the actual construction of scenery and 
(Concluded on Page 238) 
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The Coolest Summer 
School in America— 











“Summer Camp” 


Why Not Attend a Summer 
School Where 


The climate is really cool and delightful? 
Recreational opportunities are unexcelled? 


You may visit the great national parks with 
little additional cost? 


Better library facilities are available than in 
other institutions in the Rocky Mountain 
area? 


Classes are small? 


An opportunity is available for study in a 
summer camp in the mountains? 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability 
of teachers? 


Then Come to the 
University of Wyoming 


First Term— June 13 to July 20 
Second Term— July 21 to August 26 


For bulletins and information address: 


C. R. Maxwe tt, Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 











BIG THINGS 


can be accomplished with 
LIMITED school budgets 


a 
Note how the Wilmette Public 
Schools maintain modern equipment 
... and do it economically 


®@ Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, Public School System—comprising 4 schools 
with a total of 52 classrooms. 

Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, 
to keep step with teaching progress must provide 
modern, efficient equipment, has established an annual 
improvement program that has been highly successful. 

Mr. go Says: 

“My dget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schools can 
maintain their high standards in offering modern school- 
ing with moderh equipment. With a full realization that 
good health is vital to the pupil’s progress we have 
almost without variation applied 50% of our New 
Developments appropriation to a program of reseating. 
Thus each year a number of rooms are brought up to the 
most efficient seating standards with American Universal 
Movable Desks. So that each year some of our class- 
rooms are made new, and the penalties of obsolete seat- 
ing are eliminated. For a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture in comparison to the total cost of education, we are 
enabled to give our students seating that is posturally 
correct and a definite aid to their health and efficiency.” 

To meet diminishing income, where new school build- 
ing may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by conserva- 
tive investment in reseating. 





For Your Reseati — Investigate 
American Universal Desks—Now! 
When you reseat your r 


e erect sitting natural 
revent slumping which crowds vital organs. It 
s features that assist in 
other important 
ments for the Physial a sad 






































‘uae DOWN mental welfare of the pupil. 
lll Free Classroom 
Poster and Authoritative 
Seating Booklets(They contain no advertising) 
Dosters, sine 17% by 231 which show 
Children why they should sit ERECT. T. 
princi or Superi ts be suppli 
with a poster for each cl on req 
With them, too, any of the authoritative, in 
structive and in i s listed in 
coupon. Just k those you wi 
Makers of Dependable Seat 
Churches and Public 
we) General Offices: GRAND pct pee 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
—— 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. (1. f. 8) 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster. Also free copies 
of the Booklets checked. 


tn tenia nid oo darninnhdicpindiaaiaanteds O Number of cl 


(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
D Essentials of Hygienic Seating OThe —— of Posture to Tuberculosis 


OC Ideals and Stand 
0 Forty Years of School Seating. O The Buying of School Equipment 
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Stagecraft at New Trier 
(Concluded from Page 236) 


properties for the real stage, with the 
practical application of the theory on 
our own stage, making of properties 
and covering and painting of scenery 
flats. Often this affords a wide range 
of possibilities, as when we made 
Hermes (statues) low and high bra- 
siers, and Roman lamps on stands for 
The Mantuan, a Vergil play, given 
last year. i 

All materials used in the models 
must be as nearly in scale as it is pos- 
sible to have them; thickness of wood 
for furniture, weave of cloths, size of 
pattern, even curtains must be gath- 
ered at the bottom as well as at the 
top so that they may appear to hang 
in folds. Oftentimes, when it is im- 
possible to get patterns in the right 
seale, plain cloth is painted with tiny 
spots of dye. 


During the first semester two mod- 


els are usually made, an interior and 
an exterior, and in rather a realistic 
manner. In the second semester there 
is more freedom; draperies may be 
used instead of flats, and there is 
chance for more imaginative schemes. 
For the rest, the little pictures on the 
first page of this article show some 
of the results. 

We have undertaken three large 
problems. Several years ago, the sec- 
ond year class made a Roman theatre, 
one-fourth inch scale, the whole model 
being about three feet square. The 
research for it meant many hours of 
study and the accomplishment took 
a good part of the year, as the class 
was small, but we felt well repaid 
with the result. The next project was 
the making of the Fortune Theatre 
in the same scale and about the same 
size. For this we found information 
much more easily, as there have been 
a number of books written on the sub- 
ject of the Elizabethan stage. To 
show how useful this model has been, 
it frequently makes a trip to an Eng- 
lish class studying Shakespeare, to 
illustrate the lesson, and has even 
been as far as Northwestern Univer- 
sity, twice. The other undertaking 
was the building of the model of the 
Saugenash Tavern, one of Chicago’s 
early hostelries, in the great dining- 
room of which, after the building had 
been vacated as a tavern, were given 
the first professional theatrical per- 
formances in the new city. This model 
is now at the headquarters of the 
Chieago Historical Society. 

This year, after the completion of 
one individual model, we have under- 
taken to make five settings for one 
play, The Purple Mask, for which 
we are trying the experiment of a 
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two-unit set, using one group of flats 
for two of the acts, in different ar- 
rangement, and the other group for 
the remaining three acts. Furniture 
and backgrounds are being fashioned 
to fit a model stage of one-inch scale, 
which we sometimes use to map out 
arrangements for Dramatic Club 
plays; the scene is laid in France, at 
the time of the First Consulate, and 
the research is proving most interest- 
ing to the students who are making 
everything from fireplaces and furni- 
ture to bandboxes, hats and firearms. 

Some of our graduates have gone 
on with the subject in college, some 
have found it helpful in the many 
groups of players, and nearly all re- 
port some advantages from it in their 
own particular line of work; so we 
are glad that we made a model for 
Pomander Walk. 





“Mint and Anise and Cumin” 
(Continued from Page 221) 


kind, then comes to the principal’s 
office George’s mamma, influential, 
irate and well dressed, saying, ‘‘I’d 
like to ask whether the board of edu- 
eation is employing my son to teach 
John Robinson.’’ What shall the poor 
principal say? His answer is made to 
order for him, ‘‘No, Mrs. Thompson, 
George has not been asked to do what 
he has done for John’s sake. I can 
teach John, but this is for George’s 
sake. He needs just that training; 
reeds to know how to deal with his 
fellow citizen, John Robinson and 
others like him, of whom the world is 
full. Some day George is likely to be 
a bank cashier—an officer whose func- 
tion it is to pass upon applications 
for loans. John or one like him may 
come to him for a loan, and George’s 
business judgment shows him that the 
loan is not a safe investment. He 
must, if he is wise, refuse the applica- 
tion and must do it in such a way as 
not to offend John and so lead him 
to withdraw his checking account.”’ 

We cannot ignore the Johns in this 
free and self-governing America,— 
neither the bank cashiers nor the 
schoolroom teachers. But did nobody 
teach or train that teacher to recog- 
nize and to be governed in her daily 
work by that fundamental and vital 
truth? 


Perhaps that teacher has completed 
the required fifteen semester hours of 
professional training. Perhaps she 
has taken enough courses in educa- 
tional psychology, in history of edu- 
cation, in intellectual measurements, 
in curriculum construction and such 
other shibboleths of professional mat- 
ter to make up the fifteen hours, but 
she has never been taught how to 
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teach; nor has she learned the rela- 
tion between her theories of educa- 
tional psychology and the concrete 
problems of the schoolroom; she has 
failed to grasp, so as to use them, the 
ways and the spirit of Socrates and 
Froebel and Pestalozzi and Henry 
Arnold and others of that long line 
of great teachers whose lives she com- 
mitted to memory in her study of the 
history of education. Is it possible 
that she passed these courses, or did 
she just pass them by? 

A genuine criticism which is to be 
made of most teaching in most schools 
is that there is a failure to bring out 
clearly the relation between the 
studies pursued and the present time 
and immediate prohlems of our lives. 

The study of the history of periods 
remote in time is likely to be dry and 
uninteresting to youth and therefore 
largely barren of value when studied 
by itself as something belonging to 
an ancient world alone, but when the 
teacher has the gift, due to proper 
training, and has a realization of the 
importance of that gift, that enables 
her to constantly relate the problems 
of distant times and more or less ex- 
tinet peoples to the human nature 
and the pressing problems of the 
present-day, then interest is aroused 
which is really worth while and last- 
ing value is achieved. 

When geometry is taught merely as 
a field of theoretical gymnastics, when 
the pupil thinks only of lines and sur- 
faces, of angles and curves in a book 
or on a blackboard, how dry it is for 
most youthful minds; but when the 
teacher abounds in applications of 
these principles and formulas, how 
full of life and how delightfully help- 
ful the study really becomes! 

Of course, the fault in both these 
and in other studies is largely in the 
textbooks and only partly with the 
teachers, but a teacher properly train- 
ed can even with a dry-as-dust text- 
book, rouse the interest and stimulate 
the active performance of the pupils, 
thus giving them the actual training 
which they need. 

Is this too much to expect of their 
preparatory training, or is it an es- 
sential part of what professional 
training should include? 

Even in so elementary a matter as 
requiring pupils to stand in reciting, 
how few teachers seem to have 
learned the lesson that a pupil on his 
feet gets more air into his lungs and 
is stimulated to a more earnest effort 
and is really better trained by the 
process than if he and his fellows 
merely constituted an audience. The 
chief and most conspicuous deficiency 
in the Illinois High Schools is in the 
matter of expression, using the word 

(Concluded on Page 240) 
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A New World Is Revealed 
through 


Projects in Business Science 
Exploratory materials correlated with 


General Business Science 


by 
Jones, Bertachi and Holtsclaw 


Business men and educators have sat around 
the table and worked out a program for guiding 
the latent energies of our youth. 

Romance and Realism are splendidly bal- 
anced in a text whose richness inspires children 
to a broader preparation for life’s work. 

Consumer business education is placed in the 
proper perspective and its value revealed in the 
dual preparation for citizenship and a business 
career. 

The student of commercial work is placed 
on a par with the student of science by engaging 
in sound exploration, the truest road to con- 
structive guidance. 

A text and projects of the new order and 
richest objectives which point the way to suc- 
cessful preparation for business and for life. 


Write our nearest office for full information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Beston 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


The courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal one semester in credit. 
Unusual opportunities are offered for teachers and 
others to secure work under regular members of 
the staff of the University. 


For Detailed A t Address E. H. CAMERON, 
Director of the Summer Session, 104 Admi s. Urbana, Illinois 
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¥ Clotious Days 


in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ALL EXPENSES 010) 


es....Lake Louise 
Banff...in one 
epochal tour plan 


TOPPING at the same castle hotels 

as royalty. Motoring the same stu- 
pendous “behind the scenes” route. 
Dancing to the same enchanted 








Lake Louise (at top) is blue, 


orchestras. Climbing, trail riding, jade, peacock sophie: 
exploring, luxuriating at the same ticated—while Emerald Lake 
romantic alpine chalets. 5 famous resorts. 


All on a mere sixty dollars—with 
no snootier clothes than you own 
right now. If that isn’t something to 
get excited about, we give up. 

And you can come any time, stay 
over anywhere, stop off enroute to the 
coast —it’s all described and the daily 
doings pictured in a neat little folder 
called “6% Glorious Days in the 
Canadian Rockies.”” No matter what 
you thought of doing, this summer— 
don’t, until you’ve seen that folder! 
Phone your travel agent and ask 
for it right now, or write our nearest 
office, Dept. B. 


Tuos. J. Watt, General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





You see wild moose, elk, bear 
cubs, 124 motor miles 
of sun-striped forest, wild 

ing Horse Canyon, Great 
Divide—2 National Parks. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


AND BREWSTER TRANSPORT Co. (Gray Lines) 


Ask also about All-Expense Conducted Tours to the Coast. 
Going: Grand Canyon and California or Yellowstone and Columbia Highway 
or Glacier National and Mt. Rainier—also Alaska. 
Returning: Banff and Lake Louise—6}4 Glorious Days in the Canadian Rockies. 
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“Mint and Anise and Cumin” 
(Concluded from Page 238) 


in its broadest sense. The Chicago 
high schools have their faults and 
their difficulties and their problems, 
but this is not one of them. Every boy 
or girl in a Chicago high school, when 
called upon in a class, rises promptly 
and answers even if he has nothing 
more to say than ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
and the results in those huge classes 
are noticeable and commendable. 

Is it possible that teachers in gen- 
eral never were taught the value of 
such requirements or are they merely 
imitating, shall I say, the lazy or at 
least the thoughtless ways of their 
professors ? 

There are so many petty matters 
on which even great lecturers and 
writers of books dwell, while they 
overlook the great fact which stares 
them in the face; namely, that these 
young candidates do not know nor 
understand nor can they apply, until 
they are trained by somebody, the 
simple and elementary truths that lie 
at the basis of all real achievement in 
the work of a teacher. 

There was once a Great Teacher 
who criticized the leading teachers of 
his time and said to them, ‘‘Ye pay 
tithes of mint and anise and cumin 
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and neglect the weightier matters of 
the law.’’ 

Let us think deeply and let us pray 
to be delivered from the pedagogical 
sin of the Pharisees. 





The “Last Supper” 
(Continued from Page 223) 


impossible for James to misunder- 
stand the fateful words. As if that 
thunderbolt had split the earth in 
front of him he reels back, throwing 
his arms wide open; he wanted to say 
something, but the word was never 
born; gasping for breath he looks 
down at the Master’s upturned palm 
and realizes: Yes, it must be so. 
Thomas has left his seat and comes 
up close to the side of Christ. While 
his countenance bespeaks horror he 
knows of no guilt; yet he would have 
the Master acknowledge his inno- 
cence; his right hand pops up like 
that of a child: ‘‘ Master, is it I?’’ 
And there, tranquil, immutable, in- 
approachable sits the Master; His is 
a dignity and majesty that are godly ; 
amid the raging elements He repre- 
sents the one quiet pole. The waves 
of commotion have been surging up to 
Him, now they are receding. During 
all the heated controversy and ques- 
tioning the Master has not moved one 
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jot; He has not answered one single 
question; it was not necessary. For 
is not His attitude, are not thog 
hands more expressive and informa. 
tive than words could tell? Truly, a 
world of eloquence vibrates through 
those two hands. While the right one 
is warding off any approach, the left 
one means to re-assert: ‘‘I have said 
it, one among you will betray me; 
this is final.’’ And He looks at none 
so as not to accuse anyone directly. 

The only two disciples that do not 
take active part in this tragic strugyle 
are John, the most beloved, and 
Judas, who would betray his Master 
that same evening. Oddly enough, the 
two are seated side by side. And won. 
der upon wonder: in closest proximi- 
ty on that table are four hands, the 
strangest combination that was ever 
thought of; they are the right hand 
of Christ, the two folded ones of John 
and the left one of Judas; the slight- 
est motion and these hands would 
meet. Does that make it clear why 
none of the disciples has suspected 
Judas as the guilty one? But ask a 
child to point out Judas and the an- 
swer will hardly ever be wrong. For 
Judas, in spite of his absolutely im- 
mune surrounding, has been plainly 
marked as the traitor. Being crowded 

(Concluded on Page 242) 
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The “Last Supper” 
(Concluded from Page 240) 


halfway across the table by the impet- 
uous motion of Peter, the face of Judas 
has been turned away from the light 
and is almost completely shaded. His 
black hair looks like midnight against 
Peter’s white head; also the deep 
shadows on his garment aid in point- 
ing him out as the proverbial ‘‘black 
sheep.’’ To be sure he pretends to be 
surprised by Christ’s statement; his 
left hand expresses this weakly, while 
the right hand, clutching the purse, 
shows the determination of the be- 
trayer-to-be. Is it merely incidental 
that Judas, in his crowded position, 
upset the salt cellar? The motive has 
ever since been regarded as a bad 
omen. 

Leonardo’s ‘‘Last Supper’’ is not 
merely the translation of this particu- 
lar Bible story into visible form; it 
should rather be termed ‘‘the most 
faithful re-enacting of that last Pass- 
over ever witnessed by human eye.’’ 
Volumes could not tell the story as 
effectively as it has been done by the 
brush of this one godly Leonardo. It 
is by dint of that matchless simplicity 
and sincerity that this painting has 
gained the place of highest admira- 
tion in the hearts of humanity. 
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Modern Theory of Discipline 
(Continued from Page 225) 


The Science of Human Nature 
In Its Infancy 


Let us not be deceived. Before the 
problems with which humanity has 
wrestled with mediocre success since 
the dawn of history, the proper spirit 
is humility. Before we give way to 
dreams of absolute accomplishment, 
let us examine carefully the nature 
of the field, discover the kind of 
knowledge requisite for its mastery ; 


and define the goals which the restric- 


tions so imposed permit us to reach. 
The ‘‘science’’ of human nature is in 
its infancy. Let us not imagine it to 
be perfected. The more we survey 
this elusive field, the more we shall be 
impressed with the limitations of our 
knowledge and with the colossal ig- 
norance of even the greatest authori- 
ties. It is an illusion based on a lack 
of clear knowledge of the different 
meanings of the word ‘‘science’’ and 
of the many forms that ‘‘science’’ 
takes, to think that the absolute con- 
trol of events achieved in astronomy 
and physies can be realized in the 
realm of human conduct. Discipline, 
the mental control of behavior, like 
medicine, the physical control of 
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health, is today largely an art, not 
a science. 

Do we need other authority than a 
clear statement of the facts? It can 
be had. 

Speaking of certain physical dis- 
eases, Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rocke. 
feller Institute, winner of the Nobel 
prize, and perhaps the greatest living 
physiologist, says: ‘‘Our ignorance 
of the causes of these diseases is prac- 
tically complete—but our lack of 
knowledge is still greater in the nerv- 
ous and chiefly in the mental diseases, 
the nature of which remains almost 
as mysterious as it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages.’’ (As we shall see later, 
the problems of ‘‘discipline’’ will re- 
quire some consideration of mental 
troubles. ) 

Continuing the same authority re- 
marks: ‘‘The knowledge of the con- 
ditions that permit the evolution of 
judgment, imagination, kindness or 
courage in a race, family, or indi- 
vidual, or of the conditions that bring 
about the disappearance of these 
qualities, would give the human race 
far more happiness than the complete 
eradication of plague, cholera, and 
typhus from the earth.’’ 

Is this knowledge to be found com- 
pletely in the psychologies of today! 
No. The applied psychology of today, 
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in its hundred and one contradictory 
forms, some of which are not far re- 
moved from charlatanism, is not the 
ultimate science of human nature 
which Dr. Carrel envisages. ‘‘The 
psychology of today,’’ he says, ‘‘ will 
have the same relation to this supreme 
science aS alchemy does now to the 
chemistry of our day.’’* 

Knowing the limitations of our 
knowledge and the multiform nature 
of the field of human conduct, we may 
now approach with modesty some of 
the problems which our subject in- 
volves, putting general rules and 
conerete instances in the right per- 
spective. 

But if ‘“‘seience’’ has many mean- 
ings and variant forms, yet all its 
forms have one common distinctive 
feature—the scientific method of ap- 
proach, the scientific attitude. The 
“‘Seientifie Attitude’’ will form the 
subject of our next article. 

* From a manuscript address in the possession 


of the author, Partly reproduced in the Chicago 
Tribune, March 29, 1925. 





Board of Directors Meetings 
(Continued from Page 228) 


of the available auditoriums at such cen- 
ters, and the facilities for transportation 
to such centers. 

The committee is requested also to 
learn the attitude of the teachers in the 
counties and divisions directly affected, 
particularly of Will county, and to inform 
the Board of Directors at the April meet- 
ing, if possible, whether or not there are 
reasonable objections to the proposed 
change. The committee reappointed con- 
sists of the following: 

August Maue, Chairman, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Joliet; O. A. Towns, 
Principal of High School, Reddick; C. H. 
Root, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Morris; William W. Meyer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Harvard; and Jesse 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, High- 
land Park. 

The president then announced that the 
next matter for consideration would be 
the method of choosing delegates to the 
National Education Association meeting 
next June. It was decided to make the 
appointments at the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board in the same manner as 
they have been made heretofore. The sec- 
retary was directed to write to the presi- 
dent of each of the divisions asking him 
to make one nomination for the position 
of delegate to represent the State Teach- 
ers Association at the National meeting. 
The secretary was directed also to inquire 
of the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion how many delegates our State Asso- 
ciation will be allowed to send. 

The next question discussed was when 
and how to let the contract for printing 
the Innrnors Teacuer. After a discussion 
the secretary was directed to write up 
specifications for printing and mailing 


(Concluded on Page 244) 
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Board of Directors Meeting 
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the Intrnors TeacHer for the year begin- 
ning with September, 1932, and to sub- 
mit these specifications to several print- 
ers with the request that they furnish us 
at an early date with proposals for print- 
ing and mailing the magazine. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the I.S.T.A. at Springfield 
on December 27, 28, and 29, 1932. The 
choice of hotel headquarters was referred 
to the secretary. 

The secretary raised the question as 
to whether or not the real estate now 
owned by the Association in Springfield 
is subject to taxation and was directed to 
consult Attorneys Stevens and Herndon 
for advice if he receives any bill for such 
taxes. 


Under the head of communications the 
secretary read two or three letters ask- 
ing that the Association make a careful 
investigation of just what may and 
should be charged to the per capita cost 
of high schools in determining what tui- 
tion is to be charged on account of pupils 
from non-high school districts. This mat- 
ter was referred to the committee on leg- 
islation. 

President J. R. Skiles raised the ques- 
tion of what ought to be done in regard 
to teachers who wish to renew their 
memberships or to become members of 
our organization but do not have the 
money to pay their dues in this time of 
financial stringency. After full discussion 
it was decided that this is a matter to 
be handled by each of the separate divi- 
sions in accordance with the conditions 
existing in such divisions. It was sug- 
gested that there are probably very few 
teachers who can not afford to pay the 
annual membership fee, but that if some 
find it impossible to pay it before the 
time of meeting, they be retained on their 
lists for this year if they agree to pay 
at some time in the year. It was also 
suggested that some of the divisions 
might pay a little less for their program 
and thus be able to pay the dues of their 
members. 

The secretary was directed to urge the 
officers of the several divisions to en- 
deavor to keep up the membership as 
near one hundred per cent as possible and 
to collect all membership fees possible; 
also to compliment them and the mem- 
bership of their divisions for their loyalty 
during the past year of financial string- 
ency and to notify them of the fact that 
our loss in advertising and the transfer 
of about $15,000 from our general fund to 
the building fund has seriously reduced 
our finances fer the next year. 

Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 


L.S.T.A. Directory 
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C. A. Brothers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dwight; Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Lin- 
coln; Resolutions, E. A. Turner, I.S.N.U., 
Normal. 
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Chicago Division (No. 3) 

President, Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 
Gale Ave., River Forest; vice-president, 
William J. Page, 4345 W. Adams S&t.; 
secretary, Helen M. Reuben, 4817 N. Saw- 
yer Ave.; treasurer, Susan Scully, 7157 
University Ave. 

Executive Committee, Anise Slattery, 
Chairman, 6447 Wayne Ave.; Lillian 
Lewis, 4626 N. Hermitage; F. J. Zipf, 
11923 Yale Ave. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave.; 
Legislation, R. R. Smith, 5719 S. Fran- 
cisco Ave.; Resolutions, F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave. 

DuPage Valley Division (No. 4) 

President, Lewis V. Morgan, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Wheaton; 
vice-president, Maude E. Whiffin, Princi- 
pal of Lincoln School, Downers Grove; 
secretary, Anne Kearns, Teacher, Naper- 
ville; treasurer, Myrtle Wheelhouse, Prin- 
cipal Jr. High School, Hinsdale. 

Executive Committee: C. C. Byerly, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Chicago; R. E. Beebe, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Naperville; George L. 
Letts, Principal of High School, Elm- 
hurst. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
R. E. Beebe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Naperville; Legislation, Fred L. Biester, 
Principal of High School, Glen Ellyn; 
Resolutions, Ada L. Manning, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lombard. 

East Central Division (No. 5) 

President, G. W. Sutton, Principal of 
High School, Monticello; vice-president, 
A. H. Lauchner, Principal of School, Ur- 
bana; secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, High 
School Teacher, Urbana; treasurer, G. H. 
Wright, Assistant County Superintendent 
of Schools, Urbana. 

Executive Committee: C. E. Vance, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Danville; H. G. Paul, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, 2 years; W. M. Loy, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Gibson City, 3 years. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
0. A. Towns, Principal of High School, 
Reddick; Legislation, Bert Lester, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Crescent City; Reso- 
lutions, W. E. Richison, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Watseka. 

Eastern Division (No. 6) 

President, John R. Moss, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Paris; vice-president, 
Luther J. Black, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Tuscola; secretary, Carolyn 
Wenz, Principal of High School, Paris; 
treasurer, H. B. Black, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mattoon. 

Executive Committee: A. B. Crowe, 
Chairman, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; W. 
Frank White, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Shelbyville; Otis Keeler, Prin- 
cipal of High School, Marshall. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
George W. Henderson, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Effingham; Legisla- 
tion, J. Bruce Buckler, Principal of High 
School, Casey; Resolutions, Charles M. 
Allen, Principal of High School, Neoga. 

Illinois Valley Division (No. 7) 

President, J. W. Graham, High School, 

LaSalle; vice-president, O. E. Echols, Su- 
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_perintendent of Schools, Lacon; secre- 


tary, A. P. Gossard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Marseilles; treasurer, T. M. Ken- 
nedy, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Granville. 

Executive Committee: Charles E. Mel- 
ton, Chairman, Principal of High School, 
Walnut; B. R. Bowden, Superintendent of 
Schools, Morris; Ida Hall, Principal of 
Grant School, Streator. F 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
c. J. Byrne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ottawa; Legislation, O. T. Stateler, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, Lacon; 
Resolutions, J. C. Wiederick, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, DePue. 


Lake Shore Division (No. 8) 

President, Anna Lois Shinn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, River Forest; vice- 
president, Clark G. Wright, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Highland Park; secre- 
tary, John R. Rowe, Superintendent of 
Schools, Western Springs, treasurer; Or- 
ville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dolton. 

Executive Committee: George A. Schwe- 
bel, Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cicero; Nellie G. McMahon, Court House, 
Chicago; J. R. Harper, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wilmette; Margaret Dady, 
Junior High School, Waukegan; A. V. 
Lockhart, Principal of High School, Calu- 
met City; Wm. E. McVey, Principal of 
High Schools, Harvey. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
E. N. Cassady, Superintendent of Schools, 


Brookfield; Legislation, J. W. Thalman, 
Principal of High School, Waukegan; 
Resolutions, F. L. Bacon, Principal of 


High School, Evanston. 
Northeastern Division (No. 9) 

President, Osher Schlaifer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Dundee; vice-president, 
Mae E. Ekvall, Principal of Grant School, 
Elgin; secretary, O. V. Walters, Principal 
of High School, Aurora; treasurer, A. N. 
Barron, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Committee: T. M. Deam, 
Chairman, High School, Joliet; Ethel C. 
Coe, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Woodstock, 1 year; J. L. Hunter, High 
School, Aurora, 1 year; J. B. Nelson, 
Principal of High School, Batavia, 2 
years; W. W. Meyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harvard, 3 years; J. H. Smith, 


Superintendent of Schools, Aurora, 3 
years, 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
H. M. Coultrap, Superintendent of 


Schools, Geneva; Legislation, H. A. Per- 
rin, Superintendent of Schools, Joliet; 
Resolutions, W. L. Goble, Principal of 
High School, Elgin. 

Northwestern Division (No. 10) 

President, B. F. Shafer, Superintendent 
of Schools, Freeport; vice-president, 
Maude Johnson, Teacher, Rockford; sec- 
retary, Ida Voigt, Principal of School, 
Freeport; treasurer, Arthur Larson, 
Teacher, Rockford. 

Executive Committee: M. R. Stephan, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockton; Alta Kruse, Principal of 
School, Freeport, 1 year; W. J. Hafe- 
mann, Principal of High School, Savanna, 
l year; F. P. Donner, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Freeport, 2 years; Eliza- 
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TEACHERS may secure a free, 32-page book- 
let entitled “Corn Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow”. .telling the story of corn, its uses, 
products, and possibilities and suitable for 
use by high and grade school students by 
writing 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 
Indianapolis, Indi 




















SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell schools, on commission, our Visual 
Aids to Instruction in Geography, History, 
Health, Biology and related — <9 Bay Line 
embraces maps, globes, charts, models, at- 
lases, slides. Address P. O. Box 1812, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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There is a Hotel in 
NEW YORK 

That allows a SPECIAL RATE 

to EDUCATORS 

from all over the world 

A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 
Near Largest Department Stores...Con- 
venient to Theatres...Opposite Famous 


Churches...in the midst of the city but 
away from the Noise. 


Largest Hotel Lounge in New York ... Educators 
Room ... Library... Radio Rooms ... Coffee Shop 


A Recommended Hotel for Educators 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


For One From For Two From For Three From 
$2.50 $4.00 $4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 
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3° a mile 
TO EUROPE 


... including meals and 
berth —on famous liners 











UROPE—the great adventure, and now so 
easily attainable at the low Tourist Class 
rates. Such jolly good times all the way over 
and back—and in Europe, this year you can do 
so much for so little money. Your American 
dollar goes farther than it has in years. Surely 
the year of years to see Europe economically. 


106... 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on the ‘Tourist 
Class liners de luxe, Pennlandand Wegernland. 
Their entire former Cabin accommodations (top 
class) are devoted exclusively to Tourist. 
The only steamers of their kind in the world. 


Also delightful Tourist Class on such famous 
liners as Majestic, world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, new Georgic and Britannic, Belgen- 
land, Lapland and many others. 

Several sailings each week to the principal 
ports of Europe and the British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in U.S. and Canada. 
Chicago Office, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


internatione! Mercantile Marine Company 
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SPANISH AMERICAS 


CALIFORNIA 
oo NEW YORK 


NOW +200 FIRST CLASS 
—— --. and an intimate 


where Columbus, 
Balboa, Sir Francis Drake and the pirate, 
Morgan, made un 


visits in 7 foreign countries. You may join 
conducted inland excursions into 

lombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico at slight additional 
<a go ashore in Costa Rica and 


24 joy-packed days... endless inspira- 
tion for lectures or study courses! Lowest 
cost per day of any Panama Canal line 
between ‘ornia and New York. Com- 
plete rail-water circle cruise, $300—by 
rail from your home city to either Atlan- 
tic or P: ph ye nen el oa 

ite port, back home n 
TGiscldchaerteae enta” rs 
sails from New York, San Francisco or 
Los les every other week. Steamers 
from California visit Havana. No passports 
required. Write for full details! 





PANAMA MAIL ROUTE 
New York: ee ee Francisco: 2Pine 
Street; Boston: Little 2 


Chicago: 230 N. 
a rh 
Seattle: Hoge Bidg. . . or authorized tourist agent. 
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Wedding ,Wrhand-saraved s16.0 





including two sets of envelopes 
100 tion 
Write for Samples {69 Visiting * tte 


G. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








ATTENTION SCHOOL MEN !!! 


A FORTUNE IN YOUR BACK YARD 
A ng twenty feet square is sufficient for 
raising European yy ap! FITCH. 
Hardy, prolific, easy to raise. IG PROF- 
ITS. Breeding stock for sale with ample 
guarantees. Address A. MacMurray, import- 
7 anll breeder, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 











SATISFIED 











WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
(Oppoets Whe ftom) 
HOTEL—APARTMENT 
Reservations Now Being Made 


from ene reem and bath te 7 rooms and 3 bathe 
Klectric refrigeration, running ico weter. 

























Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
for by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Write or wire for reservations 


te DRAKE 


CHICAGO 


Meation Tus Inimrots Teacnen when writing to advertisers 
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beth Harvey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Belvidere, 2 years; J. L. Brad. 
ley, Superintendent of Schools, Pecatoni- 
ca, 3 years; James Blue, Principal of High 
School, Rockford, 3 years. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Glen Batesole, High School, Rockford; 
Legislation, Irving F. Pearson, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford; 
Resolutions, R. E. Garrett, Superinten. 
dent of Schools, Belvidere. 

Peoria Division (No. 11) 

President, Harry E. Iler, Peoria; vice. 
president, W. G. Russell, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Peoria; secretary-treas-. 
urer, Sanford Murphy, High School, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: C. B. Smith, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pekin; E. K. Frye, 103 Alice St., Peoria, 
2 years; H. L. Dyar, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Eureka. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Ray Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mason City; Legislation, Anthony Middle 
ton, Principal! Harrison Schools, Peoria; 
Resolutions, B. C. Moore, Superintendent 
of Schools, Eureka. 

Rock River Division (No. 12) 

President, S. F. Parson, N.I.8.T.C.,, 
DeKalb; vice-president, R. G. Beals, Prin- 
cipal of High School, DeKalb; secretary, 
B. J. Frazer, Assistant Principal of High 
School, Dixon; treasurer, W. L. Picker- 
ing, Superintendent of Schools, Byron. 

Executive Committee: E. E. Liljequist, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fulton; R. A. Lease, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sycamore, 1 year; L. G. Haskins, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sandwich, 1 
year; Norma Boyes, Principal of High 
School, Polo, 2 years; O. C. Taubeneck, 
Principal of High School, Amboy, 2 years. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Roscoe Eads, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sterling; Legislation, H. B. Price, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Morrison; 
Resolutions, Mary L. Gantz, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oregon. 

South Central Division (No. 13) 

President, Dwight McCoy, Principal of 
High School, Springfield; vice-president, 
Wm. E. Harris, Superintendent of 
Schools, Decatur; secretary, Mary Aletta 
Dodd, 401 Adelia St., Springfield; treas- 
urer, C. A. Stevens, Principal, Springfield. 

Executive Committee: Ralph Yakel, 
Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jacksonville; L. E. Wilhite, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Carlinville, 2 
years; Lee D. Pigott, Principal Jr. High 
School, Decatur, 3 years; Laura M. Tice, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Mt. Sterling 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
J. H. Gore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Petersburg; Legislation, C. W. Evans, 
Secretary Board of Education, Decatur; 
Resolutions, Mary Margaret Roach, Prin- 
cipal of School, Decatur. 

Southeastern Division (No. 14) 

President, E. B. Henderson, Principal 
of High School, Bridgeport; vice-presi- 
dent, D. L. Boyd, Principal of High 
School, Carmi; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, 
High School, Bridgeport; treasurer, 
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THE 
NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


Durell-Gillet 


Provide for the achievement of complete mastery 
of fundamentals instead of the mere attainment 
of an “average” rating. 


HIGH POINTS 


Utter Simplicity of Organization 
and Presentation. 


All Fundamental Concepts Taught. 


Power in Problem Solution System- 
atically Developed. 

Complete Program of Diagnostic 
and Maintenance Tests. 


The ILLINOIS 


See Mt. McKinley 
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-high, wild and majestic 


»in ALASKA 


ey 


Mt. McKinley National Park is set in the very heart 
of Alaska. Mt. McKinley itself rises higher from 
its base than any other peak on earth. Serene and 
magnificent, it reigns over the most inspiring 
wilderness in all the world. 


Your trip to and from Mt. McKinley bristles 
with interest. When it’s sweltering in the cities, 
you can be comfortable in Alaska. You'll view 
countless lovely lakes, fringed with brilliantly 
hued flowers. You'll meet wild game—but safely. 
And “) in your path there will be picturesque 
towns, lovely forest retreats, and scores and scores 
of mountain ranges. 


Abundant Material. 


Provision for Handling Pupils of 


Varying Abilities. 


Three-Book and Six-Book Editions 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23d St., Chicago 





3A 


See Mt.McKinley this summer—and remember it 
ever afterward as the most thrilling trip of your life. 
Send for booklet containing complete infor- 


mation regarding Mt. McKinl 
Park and the several Interior ka tours. 


National 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


The ALASKA RAILROAD 


(Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent, 
333 North Michigan Ave., Phone State 5798, Chicago, Ill. 




















Annie Foster, Principal of East School, 
Olney. 

Executive Committee: E. B. Henderson, 
Chairman, Principal of High School, 
Bridgeport; Rex W. Dale, Principal of 
High School, Flora; J. T. Timberlake, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mt. 
Carmel. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
R. 8. Condrey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Carmel; Legislation, L. F. Samford, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Fair- 
field; Resolutions, H. W. Hostettler, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Olney. 

Southern Division (No. 15) 

President, Roscoe Pulliam, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Harrisburg; vice-presi- 
dent, C. J. Ramsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Metropolis; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. L. Hunt, County Superintendent 
of Schools, McLeansboro; recording sec- 
retary, Kate Hartline, Anna; correspond- 
ing secretary, Lillian B. Phelps, High 
School, Golconda; financial secretary, 
George McDerman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Joppa; treasurer, M. L. Hunt, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Me- 
Leansboro. 

Executive Committee: F. G. Warren, 
Chairman, University High School, Car- 
bondale; Elmer B. Swofford, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Benton, 3 years; 
J. W. Carrington, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cairo, 1 year. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Roberson, Mound City; Legislation, 
A. R. Boone, Superintendent of Schools, 


Carbondale; Resoiutions, L. E. Etherton, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mur- 
physboro. 

Southwestern Division (No. 16) 

President, Frank H. Markman, Princi- 
pal of High School, Jerseyville; vice-presi- 
dent, Ida Starr, Teacher, Lebanon; sec- 
retary, Mina Mollman, Teacher, East St. 
Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, Princi- 
pal of Jefferson School, E. St. Louis. 

Executive Committee, Tillie Reither, 
Chairman, High School, East St. Louis; 
J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville; W. R. 
Curtis, Superintendent of Schools, Alton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville; Legisla- 
tion, Tillie Reither, High School, Hast 
St. Louis; Resolutions, W. R. Curtis, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Alton. 

Western Division (No. 17) 

President, G. W. Gayler, W.1.8.T.C., 
Macomb; vice-president, Florence Mc- 
Gaughey, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Macomb; secretary, Helen L. 
Rothgeb, High School, Macomb; treas- 
urer, A, E. Decker, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Carthage. 

Executive Committee, W. E. Nelson, 
Chairman, Principal of High School, 
Quincy; O. O. Young, Superintendent of 
Schools, Galesburg; R. W. Hyndman, Su- 
perintendent of Séhools, Canton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mayme Snyder, Canton; Legislation, G. 
W. Gayler, W.1I.8.T.C., Macomb; Reso- 
lutions, J. T. Reeves, Principal of High 
School, Avon. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 West 
44th St., New York City: 


Extra Curricular Library, edited by 
Harold D. Meyer. Three new titles in this 
series follow: 


Dramatics, by Pearle Le Compte. The 
volume is not “Just another book about 
dramatics.” The author has provided 
much that is new, unique and effective 
for leadership, and has shown the way 
to a vitalized program of Dramatics 
through tried and proved techniques. 
Limp leather, 180 pp. Price, $1.00. 

All-School Activities: Vol. I of Elemen- 
tary School Life Activities. 


Group-Interest Activities: Vol. II of 
Elementary School Life Activities. 

By F. C. Borgeson, Associate Professor 
of Education, New York University. The 
purpose of this study (presented in two 
volumes) is to set up briefly the values 
of extra-curricular activities in the ele- 
mentary schools, to propose more appro- 
priate terminology, to report current prac- 
tice among selected elementary schools, 
and thus to stimulate and encourage the 
establishment of programs in the many 
elementary schools that now have very 
meager, if any, provision for such experi- 
ences by the children. Dr. Borgeson has 
made a comprehensive survey of prevail- 
ing practices and trends. The two vol- 
umes emphasize the materials that have 


(Concluded on Page 248) 
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We need Good Teachers for Good 


Schools and 

daily. ENROLL NOW. National 

Teachers Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 8 Branches 
serving 30 States. 


Teachers! Your Opportunity 


We could use a few more chaperones and 
organizers for European groups. Those who 





have been abroad preferred. Kindly furnish 


rences. . 

Our tour at $269 represents the maximum in VACATION POSITION 

"Elche peer wasntion, \ neeperteties sep 

guditaieiton = een OY ne walang, Bien, 0 Can earn $300 to $1,000 this summer; 
rticulars to the originators of College esd opportunity for permanency 
odern Economical Tours. Ed a sation 

59 E. Van Buren St. 


The Earl B. Hubbell Company 
Chicago, Tl. 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Llinois 














ALBERT 46th YEAR—Executives and teachers for all kinds of 

Public School work, and men and women for good 

Teachers A gency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, tage mens = 
Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousan 

25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. Why 


See Ee Mdine “Spokars not you? Booklet free. Write today. 








FRS OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ICAGO 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work 
includes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent 
librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. 
Write for information. Address 835 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


















ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE. ' W¥¢,, 223. ,te*cher® for, Blementary. 
Personal and efficient service. PERMANENT membership. Register now. Full information on 
~~ — Colbert, Secretary; J. R. Colbert, President; Rooms 212-14 Co-Op Blidg., Cham- 
P . b 








For best results, send un- 


30 APPLICATION PHOTOS-$1. e mounted original photo- 


graph, with $1.50, and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality repro- 
ductions in size (2%x8%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 15 copies for$1.00. Satisfaction 


euurorisizal voharmet, FULTZ STUDIOS, 15B-3 East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Hote. Pere MARQUETTE 
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Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths 


1 Person + + $2.50 to $5.00 
2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 
Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 


400 Car Garage 


Mention Tue Inirmors Teacher when writing to advertisers 


H. Edgar Gregory, Manager + 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
(Continued from Page 247) 
been found practical and successful. Each 
chapter is followed by a bibliography. 
Limp leather. Vol. I, 150 pp. Vol. II, 140 
pp. Price, each volume, $1.00. 

Health Through Projects, by G. D. 
Brock. A book which offers to the teach- 
er practical and tested methods by which 
sound principles of health can be effec. 
tively taught. Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pp. 
$2.00. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: 

The Stream of English Poetry, edited 
by Frederick Houk Law, Ph.D. A new 
anthology of English poetry that is in- 
spirational in tone. It throws all empha- 
sis upon thought and beauty of expres- 
sion rather than upon mere conformity 
with the principles of versification. The 
poems, representative of the work of 
British and American poets from the fif- 
teenth century to the present, have been 
chosen for their direct, personal appeal 
to the student, and are grouped so as to 
show the unity that exists in all poetry. 
An unusual characteristic of the book 
is that it includes a number of poems 
written by young people. At the close of 
each group of poems are questions on the 
poems studied, a list of fifty poems for 
supplementary reading, original instruc- 
tions for writing poems of the type, and 
a list of appropriate subjects. Cloth. 377 
pp. Price, $1.10. 

White House Conference 1930 on Child 
Health and Protection: Addresses and Ab- 
stracts of Committee Reports, with Fore- 
word by Ray Lyman Wilbur. Cloth. 
353 pp. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

The Beginner's American History, by 
David H. Montgomery. A modernized 
edition of a book that has now held the 
market in American schools for nearly 
40 years. The entire book has been reset 
with a more open, inviting and readable 
type page. Modern and more pleasing 
illustrations and maps have been used. 
The old-type memory questions of the 
earlier edition have been omitted. In 
their place study-guide questions pre- 
pared by Mary G. Kelty, formerly of State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, have 
been provided to introduce each story, 
and activities, also prepared by Miss Kelty, 
follow each story. A thoroughly up-to-date 
reading list prepared for the child’s own use 
has been substituted for the list of reference 
books for teachers that appeared in the 
earlier edition. Finally the text itself has 
been brought down to date with new mat- 
ter for the entire period since the Civil 
War. This new material is contributed by 
Dr. Denis A. McCarthy. Cloth. 358 pp. 
Price, 84 cents. 

The Old World Beginnings of America, 
by Mary G. Kelty. One of the Tryon and 
Lingley History Series for the middle and 
upper grades. This title covers the period 
from the days when Rome ruled the world 
to England’s defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, emphasizing features that bear on 
the American scene. Four units: (1) How 

(Concluded on Page 250) 
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SAINT Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Business, Social Work, Engineering, 
Nursing, Art, Music 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
St. Louis 














Every day this year 
is a gala day at 
Washington! Festi- 
vals, pageants, pa- 
rades for your en- 
tertainment! Special 
tours and fares by 
Greyhound. 


VISIT WASHINGTON 


on your way to Alantic City 


At no extra cost, you can stop off at Washington for the Bicentennial 
celebration—on your way to the N.E.A. Convention in Atlantic 
City. Visit both cities by Greyhound! 


GREYAMOUND 
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| Let UsSupply Your Needs | 
De a — 
| Commencement Invitations 
Announcements—Programs 
Social Stationery—Office Forms 
—, i 
Write us for prices 
| ain, | 
| HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY | 
H. L. Wituiamson, President | 


219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 





Hotel Abraham is 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 
Florentine Palm Room for card parties 


and teas. 

Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 

Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
an 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
(Continued on Page 248) 


a New Civilization took Form During the 
Middle Ages; (2) How People Lived Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; (3) Why Men from 
the West Wanted to Reach the Bast; (4) 
How the Nations tried to get Wealth from 
the New World. The stories are told 
simply and at sufficient length to include 
vivid and interesting details. There is 
much material on social and economic top- 
ics that are new to textbooks for the 
middle grades. Cloth. 379 pp. Illustrated, 
partly in color, with maps. List price, $1. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 

A Practical Reader for Adults, by Jo- 
sephine D. Mason, Director of Adult Eve- 
ning Schools and Immigrant Education, 
and Gertrude E. O’Brien, a teacher of illit- 
erate adults, both at Springfield, Mass. A 
three-book series directed to the acquisi- 
tion of a reading vocabulary. These books 
are based upon a careful preliminary sur- 
vey which showed the immediate need was 
to be able to read public signs and the ul- 
timate goal to be able to read material like 
the newspaper. Valuable and interesting 
lessons on citizenship are begun in Book II 
and continued in Book III. The teaching 
of illiterate adults is conceded to be diffi- 
cult; for that reason teachers will wel- 
come the Teacher’s Edition of Books I 
and II, with their development of each 
lesson; suggestions for various methods 
of approach for independent reading, for 
using newspapers; inspiration material, 
exercises, drills and reviews. Book I, Pu- 
pil’s Edition. Illustrated. 137 pp. 72c. 
Teacher’s Edition. 155 pp. $1.00. Book II. 
Pupil’s Edition. Illustrated. 157 pp. 7é6c. 
Teacher’s Edition, in press. Book III, in 
preparation. _ 

Heath's Golden Key Series of the Eng- 
lish Classics to meet the college entrance 
requirements. This series is for the large 
numbers of teachers who want full mod- 
ern editorial equipment rather than the 
bare text. The Golden Key Series makes 
a feature of lesson helps, projects, prob- 
lems, tests and reviews; of introductory 
material that provides successfully for an 
understanding of the text; and of artistic 
illustrations that are important in inter- 
preting it. The editors are chiefly high- 
school teachers alive to the needs and 
limitations of this group. New Publica- 
tions: 

Hawthorne: The House of the Seven 
Gables, edited by Ward H. Green, Director 
of English, Tulsa Public Schools, and 
Vice-Principal Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. [Illustrations drawn on the 


scene by Kngve Edward Soderberg. Cloth. 
358 pp. List price, 92 cents. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want @ steady-for-life job with the United States 

Government? Teachers have a big advantage of 

their training and education. Over 20,000 

pleasant work. Write immediately 

Dept. P234, Rochester, N. Y., for Positions 

now com te Cendhere, GOS Gull pestietam Seg sun Dew 
get them. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
ba Ap een y ty Sa 


No experience needed. No canvassing. W: 
instruct you ey out new cunghe Phote Colar 
med Banh Re Write 
particulars Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
899 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 








March, 1932 


Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economi- 
cal European Travel for the intel- 
lectual. elite. Benefit from the ex- 

perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
661 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 





WONDER TOURS OF AMERICA 
WILL YOU BE OUR GUEST? 

Modern motor coach. Both Mr. and Mrs. Bixler 
as escorts. Best hotels. SEVENTH SBASON. 
All daylight travel. Price includes all expenses. 
Select eastern itineraries. 1. Atlantic City (N.B.A. 
convention), Philadelphia, Washington, Virginia 
(2) New England. (3) “Dixieland,” Asheville, 
Ky., Tenn., Great — Mt. National Park, 
Carolina, Virginia. (4) ashington. Send for 
folder. The Bixler Tours, New Philadelphia, 0, 


The New 
Hotel Lincoln-Douglas 


Quincy, Illinois 




















The New Lincoln-Douglas Hotel 


175 Rooms--All With Bath 


Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 
Rates—$2.00 Up 


Operated Under Same Management as 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Structure 


Meation Tue Inirwors Teacrea when writing to advertisers 
















